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CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
By Fr. NIECKS. 
Suum cuique, 

THE last part of Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians contains an article on Carl Maria von 
Weber by Dr. Philipp Spitta, the biographer of J. S. 
Bach ana author of many valuable contributions to musi- 
cal literature. No one can read it without recognising its 
excellent qualities ; on the other hand, few will read it 
without being startled by some of the opinions expressed 
in it. Were these opinions advanced in a newspaper or 
magazine article by a dapper knight of the pen to whom 
facts are vanities and smartness the suum donuni, the 
reader would shake his head, smile or look grave for a 
moment, and then think no more about them. But such 
contemptuous treatment is out of the question when the 
medium of communication is an authoritative dictionary, 
and the writer a man famous for the laboriousness of his 
research and the carefulness of his deductions. 

Dr. Spitta opens the critical part of his article as fol- 
lows: “Of all German musicians of the 19th century 
none has exercised a greater influence over his own gen- 
eration and that succeeding it than Weber ; indeed there 
is scarcely a branch of artistic life in which his impulse 
is not still felt. The historian of German music in the 
19th century will have to make Weber his starting-point. 
His influence was even greater than that of Beethoven, 
for deeply imbued though Beethoven was with the modern 
spirit, he adhered as a rule to the traditions of the 18th 
century. These Weber casts aside, and starts after fresh 
ideals. As a natural consequence he was less perfect in 
form than Beethoven, nor was he his equal in power, but 
in originality he has never been surpassed by any musi- 
cian, ancient or modern.” It is impossible to maintain 
pretensions such as these, nor does the biographer do so, 
on the contrary, in the course of this survey of the com- 
poser’s works he makes again and again statements which 
are incompatible with the introductory superlatives. I 
hold with Lenz that though the composer of the Freé- 
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| schiitz “succeeded in putting in music a whole peoples 


the unique, united Germany,” there can be no question of 
Weber in the presence of a phenomenon like Beethoven. 
I forget who it was that called the latter the king of the 
| kings of musicians. Perhaps it was Berlioz, who no less 
| significantly spoke of the “immense Beethoven” and of 
that master’s “great soul and profound and Homeric 
mind.” You might almost with equal force say that 
Heine had more originality and influence than Goethe 
as that Weber had more originality and influence than 
Beethoven. Is the most striking novelty the most im- 
portant? If we go by this principle, extravagance and 
eccentricity will carry off the palm. How can any one be 
more original than Beethoven who has conquered empires 
for us beside which the conquests of Weber seem mere 
parishes? And is there really less of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are there really fewer germs of life in Beethoven’s 
great symphonies, quartets, sonatas, concertos, and the 
Missa solemnis than in Weber’s operas, concertos, sonatas, 
and songs? The most obvious influence is by no means 
the deepest and most far-reaching. There is some mean- 
ing in the frequently-stated fact that Weber is more 
easily imitated than, for instance, Mozart. Weber may 
be said to be by this time completely absorbed in our 
musical system. It would be bold to assert the same of 
Beethoven. The food he has provided is of a solidity 
that requires a prolonged chewing to the end of which we 
have not yet come. And let it not be overlooked that 
Weber’s success was to some extent due as well to his 
weaknesses as to his strengths. Indeed, his weaknesses 
were a favourable soil for Weber’s genius to grow up and 
bear the fruits we know and have enjoyed. Hauptmann 
said: “There remains always something dilettantish in 
Weber. It is therefore foolish to rank him with the first, 
among whom I also do not wish Gluck to be placed, on 
account of the lack of thorough artistic training [4iimstle- 
rischer Durchbildung).” This fastidious classicist not only 
missed in Euryanthe artistic beauty (Kunstschonheit), 
but even thought fit to censure the instrumentation, 
saying: ‘God knows what people mean by perfection 
of our present way of instrumentation [/#strumentirerei. 
Does then Euryanthe, for instance, sound well? Indeed, 
does it sound at all? To be sure, I should like to know 
how it could do that, seeing that no one has anything 
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wholesome to play ; the middle parts have no melody at all, 
and the first violin has.it behind the bridge.” Of course 
I have no intention of going into partnership with Haupt- 
mann in his wholesale disparagement of Weber. But his 
remark about artistic beauty is intelligible if we place 
ourselves on a certain standpoint, and that about dilet- 
tantism and lack of thorough artistic training deals with 
pretty generally admitted shortcomings. Weber, how- 
ever, was “far less perfect in form” not because “he 
started after fresh ideas,” but because of his natural dis- 
position, irregular education, and unpropitious life-cir- 
cumstances. But why take the trouble of controverting 
this statement of Dr, Spitta’s? Has he not himself done 
so’ In fact, in most cases he provides the antidote as 
well as the poison. “The four sonatas (in c, A flat, 
D minor, and E minor), are pronounced by Marx to excel 
in some respects even the sonatas of Beethoven. This is 
going too far. Jn perfection of form Weber is always far 
behind Beethoven, and though his ideas may be equally 
original, they are far less solid, and not so varied. His 
sonatas therefore cannot be considered models of the 
type, which Beethoven’s are in the highest degree. . . 
Each has its distinctive character consistently maintained 
throughout. When we say that no one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas resembles another, we mean something quite 
different from this. The divergence between his various 
creations goes far deeper ; with Weber certain favourite 
phrases are frequently repeated, and his sphere of ideas 
is far less extensive. His sonatas contrast more in form 
and colour than in essence ; in each he gives us his whole 
self, but from a different point of view.” And again, 
“perfect as are these smaller musical forms [in the /7ed- 
schiitz), it must in justice be conceded that Weber did not 
always succeed with his larger ones, which often have a 
piecemeal effect. The construction of a piece of music 
in grand, full, proportions, was to him a labour, and rarely 
a successful one. He does not so much develop from 
within as superimpose from without, and not unfrequently 
the musical flow stagnates.” Now all this is in perfect 
agreement with my objections to Dr. Spitta’s superlatives 
and with the utterances of more authoritative voices than 
mine, even with Hauptmann’s remark about dilettantism, 
for from the context we gather that he thought not so 
much of counterpoint as of a healthy structure of the 
limbs and the artistic constitution generally. In assert- 
ing that there is “scarcely a branch of artistic life in 
which his impulse is not still felt,” Dr. Spitta takes up 
an indefensible position. Whether the impulses which 
Weber has given are still felt may be an open question, 
but there can be no doubt that there are branches of the 
art in which he has given no impulses. Indeed the only 
branches in which Weber gave powerful impulses were 
opera, pianoforte music, and instrumentation. As a song- 
composer he occupies a prominent place in musical 
history, but he does not form a link in the development 
of the German Zzed. His part-songs for men’s voices, 
however, must be excepted, of them it may almost be 
said that they initiated a new era in this subordinate branch 
of the art. The cantatas bring nothing of importance 
that is not contained in the operas. Ina historical review, 
his contributions to sacred music—the two masses, &c.— 
may be safely left unnoticed. And his literary produc- 
tions? They are in our day often spoken of, but hardly 
ever read. And even in the author’s day they cannot 
have had an effect in any way comparable to that of 
Schumann’s, not to speak of Wagner. 

Dr. Spitta writes :—‘“ Without Weber, Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Nights Dream music, Walpurgis Nacht, 
‘Concert-Overtures, and Pianoforte Concertos; Schu- 
_mann’s Paradise and the Peri, Pilgrimage of the Rose, 





and concert-ballads ; the entire variation-music of the 
present day, chorus for men’s voices, certain forms of the 
German Lied, even the modern éechnigue of pianoforte- 
playing, and most of all, the present development of 
orchestration, are inconceivable.” What is here said of 
variation-music is quite unintelligible to* me, it looks 
very like a misprint. As to the rest, I cannot help 
thinking that the “are inconceivable” is far too emphatic 
an expression, an expression which tremendously over- 
states the actual fact. Of Weber as a song-composer I 
have already given my opinion. In connection with the 
great influence on the development of the pianoforte 
technique and especially on that of instrumentation, we 
have to keep in mind that he was only one of many 
factors that were simultaneously at work, and that some 
of the Jater factors were not at all or inappreciably little 
influenced by him. Of his successors Chopin was one of 
the least, Liszt one of the most, influenced. And were 
we to calculate carefully the new effects of instrumentation 
originated by Beethoven and Weber, those of the former 
would be found to excel in number and importance those 
of the latter. But the radical mistake made by Dr. Spitta 
is that he attributes to the genius of Weber what belongs 
to the genius of the age. There is always hanging upon 
the tree of time ripe fruit ready to fall; and obtainable 
without much and sometimes even without any exertion. 
Before I goon with my comments on the last-quoted 
remarks, let me make another quotation. ‘ Mendelssohn, 
Gade, Bennett, drew the inspiration for their romantic 
scenes of a similar kind from Odzron, but none of them 
have attained the depth or the individuality oftheir proto- 
type. Even Schumann trod in his footsteps in isolated 
passages of Paradise and the Peri, the ballad Vom Pagen 
und der Konigstochter,and Manfred.” To be sure, the 
successors of Weber have learned much of him; Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, however, were hardly the most 
indebted. Instead of wasting our time with a barren 
general discussion of the inconceivableness of the above- 
mentioned works without the existence of Weber, we will 
see what result can be attained by a close consideration 
of a single one of these works, I mean Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream music. I suppose I may 
take it for granted that the overture contains all that is 
essential and most characteristic in this work. Now the 
first question that presents itself is, Did Mendelssohn 
know Oberon when he wrote the overture. From the 
date on the original score it appears that the youthful 
composer finished it on August 6, 1826, and of course he 
had been working at it for some time. Well, the first 
performance of Oberon took place in London on April 10, 
1826; and the first performance in Germany, at Leipzig, 
on December 23, 1826. Jihns does not tell us when the 
opera was published in England and Germany, but we 
learn that the composer prepared the pianoforte score 
between January 15 and April 25, 1826, and sent the 
pianoforte score of the overture to his German publisher, 
Schlesinger of Berlin, on April 18, 1826. I have at 
present no opportunity to ascertain the dates of the publi- 
cation of Oberon in London and Berlin. But supposing 
that Weber’s work had appeared in time for Mendelssohn 
to profit by its suggestions—which seems doubtful—we 
have still to face the facts that his fairy world is not 
only a more fully-developed but also an entirely different 
one, and that the germs of this world are already discover- 
able in earlier works. In speaking of one of them Reiss- 
mann says in his biography of Mendelssohn : “ His ima- 
gination does not as yet seem peopled with goblins and 
elves, but there reigns already in it an unusual activity, 
and an infinitely animated life. That we see in the third 
movement of the B minor quartet [1824-5], in which it 
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attains for the first time artistic form . . In the 
middle section we ‘recognise already the soil from which 
were to spring the airy fairy-tales of the Mdsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Lovely Melusina, and The Hebrides. 
Dr. Spitta, however, has Naumann on his side, who 
writes in his //istory of Music: “ Through Oberon Weber 
has become the father of all the musical elves, naiads, 
and mermaids, and hence also one of the chief suggesters 
of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, Melusina, 
and Hebrides, Bennett’s Nazads, and Wagner’s Rhine 
Daughters.” The last instance especially takes us far 
away from the starting-point. May not the subject rather 
than the treatment have suggested to the historian 
Weber’s Oberon as the prototype? As to Gade and 
Bennett, the nature of their music points directly to Men- 
delssohn, and this descent has been hitherto generally 
regarded as self-evident, nor is it likely to be seriously 
questioned in future. 

The extent of the influence of one man of genius on 
another cannot be determined offhand, as many reckless 
critics seem to think, nay, cannot be determined at all. 
First, because it is impossible to gauge how much of a 
man’s possessions is private and how much is common 
property, or, in other words, how much belongs to him 
personally and how much to his time and generation ; 
and secondly, because whenever a man of genius appro- 
priates anything from another, he so changes it and so 
mixes it with his own that the quantity and quality of the 
appropriation become a mystery. However, if the exact 
amount of indebtedness is undeterminable, the existence 
or non-existence of indebtedness may—provided the 
necessary considerations are kept in mind—be predicated 
with some certainty. For instance, although we may 
differ as to how much Mendelssohn and Schumann owe 


to Weber, we cannot but agree as to their owing him 


something. We are also able to say that the debt has 
been especially contracted in the department of instru- 
mentation and characteristic tone-colouring. All this 
may be gathered from the works of these masters. Nor 
are we left to the sole testimony of the works. It is 
known that Mendelssohn’s enthusiastic admiration of 
Weber began in 1821, when the latter came to Berlin to 
produce his Freéschiitz, and it lasted all his life. Schu- 
mann does not say much about Weber in his writings, but 
there is a significant entry in his 7heaterbiichletn, on 
September 23, 1847, after a performance of Huryanthe at 
Dresden. The reader will be struck by the difference of 
opinion from that expressed by Hauptmann. “I have 
revelled,” Schumann writes, “as I have not done fora 
long time. It is his heart’s blood, the noblest he had; 
the opera has cost him a piece of his life—certainly. But 
through it he is immortal. A chain of brilliant jewels 
from beginning to end. Everything in the highest degree 
clever [gezstretch] and masterly. How splendid the 
characterisation of the several personages, especially 
Eglantine and Euryanthe—and how the instruments 
sound! They speak to us from the innermost depth.” 
Berlioz’s and Wagner’s indebtedness to Weber is far 
greater than that of the composers I have already men- 
tioned ; it was incurred, especially in the case of Wagner, 
by other lessons and appropriations besides those of in- 
strumental effects. The Frenchman’s admiration for 
Weber is proved by the frequent mention he makes of 
him in his treatise on instrumentation and in his other 
writings. Here is a passage from the Mémoires which 
deals with his first acquaintance with the Fredschiitz. 
“This new style, against which my intolerant and exclu- 
sive cult of the great classical masters had at first pre- 
judiced me, caused me extreme surprises and delights. 
- The rapid movements, sometimes of a graceful 





brusquerie, of the wood-nymph, her dreamy attitudes, 
her naive and virginal passion, her chaste smile, her 
melancholy, inundated me with a torrent of sensations 
till then unknown to me.” . Such were Berlioz’s impres- 
sions as a youth, and in after life he never ceased to be 
one of the German master’s most sympathetic apprecia- 
tors. Not so Wagner, whom nevertheless his -develop- 
ment as a dramatic composer shows to have been more 
deeply indebted to Weber than any other of the latter’s 
successors of the first rank. In his Zukunftsmusik 
Wagner says : “ I received my first impressions from this 
master [Weber], whose strains filled me with fanatic 
earnestness, and whose personality fascinated me enthu- 
siastically.” The speech made by him at Weber’s last 
resting-place in Dresden (December 15, 1844), after the 
removal of the remains from London, is one of the most 
eloquent and amiable of his effusions. But in Ofer und 
Drama, where Weber is characterised as an opera com- 
poser, the once-admired master is handled in a way 
which speaks of anything but reverence and grati- 
tude. 

There are two other points I should have liked to 
discuss, but it is now time to bring my remarks to a 
conclusion. I. shall, therefore, confine myself to merely 
alluding tothem. The first point is the rise of musical 
romanticism. Dr. Spitta seems to me to attribute too 
much to Weber, almost to make him the originator of the 
movement. ‘That he was one of the most powerful forces 
in it is of course undeniable. But I think that not only 
Spohr’s merits have to be estimated higher than Dr. Spitta 
is willing to do, and that those of other contemporary 
composers have to be acknowledged ; but that we have to 
go back for the beginnings of the movement to Mozart 
and to take note of the great force it manifests in Beethoven 
and Schubert. Surely, romanticism cannot be narrowed 
into Weberism! The other point is whether Weber can 
be regarded as the first of a new race of musicians— 
namely, musicians that are men of the world and literary 
adepts. I agree with much Dr. Spitta says on this subject, 
and differ from him in some respects. There have been 
among musicians men of the world and literary adepts 
before Weber. Not to go farther back, I may mention 
Abbé Vogler and J. F. Reichardt, who, although inferior 
to Weber as composers, were famous in their time and 
have not yet been forgotten. But the change that has 
taken place in the character of musicians and in the 
position they occupy in society is really a consequence of 
that great movement of which the French Revolution was 
the most conspicuous incident, and which brought about a 
revolution in manners, education, and the way of thinking 
generally. The progress of science and the development 
of intercommunication have likewise to do with this 
change, for they invigorate and accelerate the move- 
ment. 

Everything considered, it will be found that there is not 
much essential difference between Dr. Spitta’s and my 
opinions, that, in fact, almost all my objections bear upon 
occasional excesses of a momentarily unchecked en- 
thusiasm. I am glad of this, for I would rather be 
on the side of, than opposed to, one for whom I feel the 
highest respect. But whatever our differences may be, 
we are entirely at one in admiration for Weber, the 
delightful songster, the brilliant pianist-composer, and 
last and chiefly the powerful writer for the stage—all in 
all, a musician of signal genius and a leading romanticist. 
Let not the reader be misled by any of my advocatus diabolt 
tricks in the preceding discussions. These latter had for 
their object not the disparagement of Weber, but the just 
appreciation of him and his brother artists. Hence the 
motto: Suum cuigque. 
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OPERATIC FIRST NIGHTS. 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 

IT is curious to contrast the reception many operas have 
met with on the night of their first production with after- 
results. Frequently great success has attended works 
which in a brief period have lost their attraction. For 
example, the Spaniard Martin, who enjoyed great popu- 
larity at Vienna, even at the time of Mozart, has not been 
heard of for many a year. On the first night of one of 
these operas, Mozart said, “It is very pretty ; but ten 
years hence no one will hear of it.” On the other hand, 
there are many mishaps liable to occur on the first night 
of an opera which may mar its reception. A singer is 
“indisposed,” or unfitted for a particular part, or deter- 
mined to spoil it because it may not afford scope for 
display; or scenery may be out of order; or something 
in the plot or music may be of an unpopular kind. I 
remember when Signor Campana’s opera, Esmera/da, 
was produced at Covent Garden, the audience took great 
offence at a chorus of relic-sellers ; and in an opera by 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, produced at the same house, a 
funeral on the stage was deeply resented. Again, slight 
circumstances may favour an opera, as, for instance, the 
introduction of “The Last Rose of Summer” in Martha. 

Seldom has a first night been attended with more 
mishaps than that of the production of Rossini’s Bardiere. 
There was a Barbiere di Siviglia already popular, by 
Paisiello, an esteemed composer who had many admirers 
and supporters ; and the musicians and amateurs of 
Rome, having a friendly feeling towards Paisiello, deemed 
it impertinent of a new composer to adopt the same 
subject. Rossini is stated, on the authority of M. Azevedo, 
to have been only thirteen days engaged in the composition 
of the Barbiere; and, anticipating opposition from the 
friends of Paisiello, an apology was issued for adopting 
the same libretto, and this, it was expected, would con- 
ciliate the older composer. Mme. Georgi-Righetti has 
left a lively account of the first night of the opera. An 
audience, determined not to be pleased, assembled and 
chattered: aloud, with variations of whistling and hissing, 
while the tuneful overture was played, so that scarcely a 
note was heard. Then Garcia the tenor, who represented 
Almaviva, chose to sing a Spanish air he had arranged 
himself, and, his guitar being out of tune, he had to per- 
form the operation of tuning on the stage, amidst the 
derision of the audience. Next a string broke, and made 
matters worse. Then Zamboni, the Figaro, could not 
get the audience to listen to a note of “ Largo al factotum,” 
and the clamour only subsided for a brief period when 
Mme. Georgi-Righetti appeared, as Rosina, at the window. 
But as there was not the customary conventional avaz 
@intrata, the uproar broke out afresh. The audience re- 
sented the omission, which seemed to be an innovation. 
Consequently, although popular, the representative of 
Rosina was greeted in a very uncomplimentary manner. As 
the opera proceeded, things gotno better ; and the charming 
duet for Almaviva and Figaro, although overflowing with 
melody, was hissed throughout. It was not until Rosina 
sang the “ Una Voce” that the opera had any chance at 
all. Her good looks, fresh voice, and popularity, secured 
a hearing for this melody. More misfortunes awaited the 
composer, who from his place in the orchestra watched 
the chapter of accidents ; for Viturelli, capitally made up 
as Don Basilio, had scarcely appeared upon the stage ere 
he tripped up over an open trap-door, and got such a 
blow in the face that he was obliged to sing “ La Calumnia” 
holding a handkerchief to his bleeding nose. To make 
things still more ridiculous, a cat came upon the stage 
during the finale to the first act, and turned the opera into 





a pantomime. Thus the performance continued, with 
nothing but disaster from beginning to end; but the 
composer, with that confidence in his own powers he so 
frequently displayed in his after-career, calmly turned 
towards the audience, when the curtain fell, and applauded 
his own work. Rossini, little disturbed. by the event, 
went home to bed, and when some friends called to 
condole with him, they found the composer sound asleep. 
The second performance of the Barbiere went better, and, 
in the course of a few days the opera began to grow in 
favour, until it became the most popular work of the kind. 
Schumann says, “The Bardéere of Rossini, Jean de Paris 
of Boieldieu, and Le Nozze di Figaro of ;Mozart, are the 
three best comic operas in the world, truthfully reflecting as 
they do the nationality of their composers.” 

If Rossini was especially unfortunate on the first night 
of the Bardiere, Weber had exceptional good luck with his 
Der Freischiitz, \t was an exciting event—a night full of 
interest and importance to musical art, and it was felt to 
be so by many celebrities of the time who thronged the 
theatre in anticipation of a triumph. The audience in- 
cluded a host of persons already known to fame, among 
them Hoffmann (the weird author and composer), young 
Mendelssohn, Heine the poet, and others. There was 
little in Weber’s personal appearance to command atten- 
tion as he took his place in the orchestra, but a number 
of young students cheered him lustily. The overture was 
listened to with the deepest attentfon by the excited 
audience, and the impression made by it was so great 
that nothing would satisfy the crowd but a repetition. 
(Composers don’t write overtures now.) From thence to 
the end everything went well. There had been some 
difficulties about the scenic effects, and it was feared that 
these weird, spectral illusions might not work well ; but, 
whatever slight hitches there may have been upon the 
stage, there was nothing of sufficient importance to inter- 
fere with the composer’s triumph, and from first to last 
the music was received with unqualified approval. The 
beautiful melodious choruses, the fine music for the 
principal soprano and the tenor, and the extremely 
dramatic passages for the basso, were all greeted with 
rapture ; while the blending of the homely and super- 
natural scenes exactly suited the popular taste, the 
domestic and the imaginative equally appealing to the 
public. The result was a success rare in the annals of 
the lyrical stage, and a jovial night the composer and his 
friends had after the opera ended. He was crowned 
with laurels by Hoffmann, and in high glee the party 
broke up at three o’clock in the morning. Strange it was 
to find Zelter, Tieck, Spohr, and others, speaking in dis- 
paragement of a work which was in reality the foundation 
of modern romantic opera. Their dissent had, however, 
little effect on the verdict of the public at large. The 
composer had a grand “first night” at Covent Garden 
when Oderon was produced ; but he had then become 
famous, and a far less important opera than Oderon 
would have been well received. 


Tannhduser in Paris in 1852. There was a “first 
night” for a musician who believed that his mission was 
a radical reform of the opera down to the very root! But 
events had not favoured the composer. The Parisians are 
the most intolerant of all civilised peoples in their judgment 
of foreigners in art matters, especially in music. Great 
works by composers of other nations may everywhere else 
in Europe be received with enthusiasm while knocking in 
vain at the doors of Parisian opera-houses. It cannot be 
denied that much talent of a bright, attractive kind is to 
be found in Paris, and sometimes original works of high 
merit have had their birth in that gay city ; but Paris is 
not the whole world, and the Parisians little know what 
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they lose in raising the barriers of prejudice against the 
admission of foreign works of genius. There were many 
things working against Tannhduser in 1852. Parisians 
had been taught to ridicule “the music of the future.” 
They had opposed German music by other composers 
than Wagner. They resented his theories and his de- 
nunciations of their popular forms of opera; and his 
fierce scorn of the light, tripping, ear-tickling tunes dear 
to the Boulevards was not likely to conciliate such an 
effervescing audience as that assembled at the first night 
of Tanuhiuser. The Emperor had acted kindly in the 
matter, and there was a disposition amongst a few of the 
more advanced of the French composers to give the 
German work a fair hearing. It is no secret that 
Gounod was well versed in all the best German music, 
and its influence upon Faust and other operas may 
be traced clearly enough. But it was determined 
that Zannhduser should not succeed—should not even 
be heard. Therefore an excited throng of mischief- 
makers took measures in advance to prevent the 
musical public forming any just conclusions as to the 
music of Wagner. Newspaper writers had condemnec it, | 
professors of harmony had ridiculed the system on which | 
it was composed, lovers of catching melody had declared 
that it was destitute of tune, and writers of opera-bouffe 
pooh-poohed the idea that it was dramatic. Consequently, 
when the eventful night came, nothing was heard of 
Tannhiuser. The wonderful overture, since universally 
admitted to be a masterpiece of melody and imaginative 
music, was played amidst shrieks, stamps, howls, and out- 
cries of every description ; and when the curtain rose, the 
composer fared no better. The fine passages for the 
chiet vocalists, the rich and elaborate orchestration, the 
pathos and tenderness of the story, were all given in vain 
to a pitiless audience, and to the day of his death Richard 
Wagner bore in his heart the bitterest hatred of Paris, 
and gloried in its downfall. The composer was more 
fortunate in London when, in 1870, The Flying Dutchman 
was produced, with Santley as the hero and Mlle. Ilma 
de Murska as Senta. There was no lack of prejudice and 
satire, but Wagner had at least a fair hearing ; and many 
a time since—as, for example, on the first nights of 
Lohengrin, the Meistersinger, and even in the abstruse 
Nibelungen Ring—there was never anything like “ orga- 
nised opposition.” 

Apathy and ignorance may often lead to ill-fortune on 
the first night of a great work. Was it not so with 
Beethoven’s Fidelio? He had written many glorious 
compositions, but the public did not seem inclined to 
accept him as an opera composer. The grave, noble, 
lofty conceptions, the grandeur of Leonora’s character, 
the truly dramatic spirit and sympathetic quality of the 
music, failed to please, and at the third representation it 
was withdrawn. Beethoven was in advance of his time. 
Mozart was more fortunate ; but, apart from the popular 
character of his delightful melodies, there was another 
reason why his first nights were nearly always triumphs. 
He had written several operas, already popular, when his 
great works Don Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro were 
produced. Even at the rehearsal of the latter opera the 
musicians and singers gave an ovation to the little com- 
poser, who, in his scarlet pelisse and gold-laced cocked 
hat, conducted the performance ; and on the night of pro- 
duction nearly every piece was encored, which proved so 
inconvenient that the Emperor issued an order that no 
piece should be repeated at the next representation. 
Cimarosa was fortunate in his first nights, as we gather 
from an account of the production of his comic master- 
piece // Matrimonio Segreto. It seems antiquated now, 





but we can well understand how delighted our forefathers 


were with it. Many an opera now famous was but coldly 
received at first; for example, Gounod’s Faust and Bizet’s 
Carmen. The production of Gluck’s O7feo resulted in a 
mixed verdict, and some of Cherubini’s fine works did 
not gain the appreciation they merited. Sometimes the 
libretto has much to do with the reception of the opera. 
No doubt the faint success of Schumann’s Genoveva may 
be attributed in no slight degree to the weak, bungling 
libretto, destitute of dramatic force and character. Meyer- 
beer, on the contrary, generally scored well on a first 
night. But he was a shrewd man of the world, and he 
carefully prepared the representation so as to awaken the 
curiosity of the public. Some of his expedients to attract 
attention were unworthy of a great musician, and these 
tricks no doubt lost him the respect of many eminent 
composers. Bellini had varied fortune on first nights. 
When orma was produced, it was not at all successful ; 
and Donizetti did not at first gain much credit for his 
Lucresia Borgia, which was, however, very popular later. 
Verdi has sometimes had very ill-luck, but the 7vovatore 
seems always to have pleased. Respecting Italian operas, 
it is ludicrous to hear of the rapturous enthusiasm mani- 
fested on first nights at Rome, Venice, Milan, and Naples, 
about operas nobody hears of again. English operas have 
almost always been fortunate on first nights, owing to the 
lavish use of popular melodies. French operas, too, 
generally please first-night audiences. Auber, Herold, 
Halévy, and others, have had great successes, even with 
works which soon outlived their fame. Offenbach’s 
best operas were received with wild enthusiasm on first 
nights. A rather unfortunate composer in that respect 
was Spohr, who never thoroughly hit the popular taste 
in opera. Many other examples might be given of the 
caprices of the public in operatic matters, but those re- 
ferred to will be sufficient to show that first-night verdicts 
cannot always be depended on. 








SCHUBERTIANA., 


FRANZ SCHUBERT had many friends during his lifetime, 
but surprisingly more after his death, when many persons 
who had scarcely been on bowing terms with the great 
composer spoke of him in terms of great intimacy as 
their “Schubert Franzl,” some of them pretending to 
have lent him a shilling during his chronic state of penury. 
As a notable exception to this posthumous sort of friend- 
ship, very special and honourable mention is due to Joseph 
Ritter, and after fifty years of Government service created 
Baron von Spaun, who, although personally a sworn 
enemy of all games of hazard, through a curious freak of 
fortune ended his official life as the head of the Imperial 
Austrian State Lottery. Von Spaun, Franz Schubert’s 
schoolfellow, a poet, and above all a passionate musician, 
soon recognised his friend’s genius, advised and assisted 
him in many ways, and remained faithful to him to his 
death, as may be gathered from Von Spaun’s reminiscen- 
ces written thirty years afterwards, full of admiration for 
Schubert's personal as well as artistic qualities. 
According to these memoirs, characterised by sincere 
modesty and truthfulness, Franz Schubert was an assidu- 
ous frequenter of the opera. Gluck’s /phigenia in Tauris 
was one of his favourite masterpieces, exciting his intense 
admiration, more particularly Iphigenia’s air, in the third 
act, with female chorus. Madame Milder’s voice touched 
him to the quick, and he said he would like to fall before 
Vogl’s feet for his rendering of Orestes. Indeed, one of 
the few occasions when Spaun saw his friend seriously 
angered was when some one spoke within his hearing in 
disparagement of the above-named two artists; and 
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another, when Schubert heard of the publication of his 
well-known Trauerwalzer under this name—the publishers 
of Schubert’s waltzes habitually affixed the titles to them 
without consulting his opinion or consent—“ What idiot 
could have composed a ‘ Trauerwalzer?’ (Mourning 
Waltz)” he exclaimed, full of indignation at the mis- 
nomer. 

Regarding Schubert’s personal appearance Spaun pro- 
nounces the portrait painted by Lieder, and subsequently 
engraved on copper, a speaking likeness, in proof that 
Schubert’s face was by no means ugly or negro-like, as 
stated in the celebrated biography by Heinrich Kreissle 
von Hellborn, but rather even-featured, with a winning 
smile, and almost handsome when lit up by excitement or 
enthusiasm. Nor was he obese, as described by some, 
although of a powerful and sturdy build. Sleeping, fre- 
quently with his spectacles on, he would rise from his 
couch and set to work in the most*negligent morning cos- 
tume, his eyes beaming with inspiration, on one of his 
wonderful songs or other compositions—a sight never to 
be forgotten. . 

His position, as is well known, was a melancholy one, 
because no publisher would make even a moderate offer 
for his now famous compositions, so that even the hire ofa 
piano was at times out of the question ; but no drawback 
checked effectually either his indomitable energy and 
activity or his genial temper. He was tender and affec- 
tionate, yet careful to conceal his feelings, which to some 
gave the impression of dulness and indifference. 

That the incomparable interpretation of Schubert’s 
songs by the celebrated Vogl, of the Imperial Opera at 
Vienna, did much for the composer’s fame, is matter of 
history—a performance, according to Spaun, unequalled 
for poetic conception and deep impressiveness to the last, 
even by Joseph Staudigl’s famous delivery of such songs 
as “ Der Wanderer,” “ Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” &c., or 
by Stockhausen’s exquisite singing of the “ Miillerlieder,” 
“ Der Zwerg,” &c. Johann N. Hummel was likewise per- 
fectly enchanted with Vogl’s delivery (although in the last 
stage of his career) of that touching song, “ Der blinde 
Knabe,” and a year before his death the aged and almost 
voiceless artist held his audience, at the Imperial Counsel- 
lor Enderes’s, spellbound by his singing of “ Die Winter- 
reise.” 

Referring to Schubert’s early death, Spaun thinks that 
his friend was virtually consumed by the excitement 
consequent upon his unceasing artistic productiveness. 
Having appeared nervous and low-spirited for some time, 
and being asked by Spaun what was the matter, Schubert 
replied, “Come to Schober [the poet, and intimate friend 
of both] to-day. I shall sing you a cyclus of awful 
(schauerliche) lieder. They have affected me more than 
any others I ever wrote before,” meaning the above- 
named ‘‘ Winterreise,” sung by Schubert with deep emo- 
tion from end to end, visibly affecting all present. In 
reply to Schober’s remark that only one song—* Der Lin- 
denbaum”—had pleased him, Schubert said, “I like these 
songs better than any others, and they will please you 
too some day,” and he was right. They were his real 
“ Schwanengesang,” the origin of his fatal illness dating 
from that time. Spaun having shortly afterwards brought 
him a copy of Grillparzer’s “ Standchen,” written out at 
Schubert’s request, the latter then already confined to his 
bed, and seemingly much pleased with his friend’s visit, said, 
“ There is really nothing the matter with me, only I feel 
so weak that I seem to sink through the bed.” He was 
most lovingly nursed by a charming little step-sister, 
about thirteen years of age, whom poor Schubert praised 
greatly: Spaun was thunderstruck on hearing of his 
friend’s death a few days later. 





Among the causes of the obscurity which fell to the 
great composer’s lot must be named the inevitable rivalry 
of the still greater genius, Ludwig van Beethoven, over- 
shadowing all musical creation at that time, whilst 
exercising a distinct influence on Schubert’s own style of 
composition, more especially by the cyclus (Liederkreis), 
“An die ferne Geliebte,” which was justly considered a 
marvel of originality, especially in its middle portion, at 
the period of its publication in 1816. 








LORENZO DA PONTE. 


IN reference to the recent centenary Von Fuan celebra- 
tions, a few words respecting the author of the libretto 
to Mozart’s chef-d’w@uvre may be found appropriate. 
“Lorenzo da Ponte” was an assumed name. The real 
name of him who made it celebrated is unknown. He 
was the son of a Jewish merchant in Ceneda, a small 
town in the Venetian Republic. Brought up as a Jew 
until the age of fourteen, he won by his talents the favour 
of a Catholic Bishop, who had him taught, and gave him 
his name. Amorous adventures, however, interfered with 
his career almost through life. After holding a pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric at Treviso he was banished from 
the Republic, and went to Dresden and Vienna, where 
an introduction by Salieri to the Emperor Joseph II. 
procured him a situation as poet to the Imperial Opera. 
Here he became acquainted with Mozart, and wrote for 
him the libretti Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, and 
Cost fan tutte. Waving incurred the displeasure of 
Leopold II., the Emperor Joseph’s successor, he left 
Vienna for Paris, with a letter of introduction to Marie 
Antoinette, who had admired some of his poems ; but 
learning on the way the unfortunate Queen’s incarcera- 
tion in the “Temple,” he proceeded to London, and 
became poet and co-director of the Italian Opera, book- 
seller and printer. Being involved in financial difficul- 
ties, and fleeing from the officers of the law, he succeeded 
in embarking at Gravesend for America, where, at Phila- 
delphia, he managed to get rid of £300—the dowry of his 
wife—within three months, in various enterprises. From 
fear of the yellow fever he removed to Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, where he started a business in tobacco, 
liqueurs, and drugs—and failed. As his next move he 
settled as teacher of Italian at New York, and owing to 
the support from numerous pupils, succeeded in amassing 
the sum of £4,000 from 1807 to 1811. Not satisfied with 
his lot, he established a distillery at Sunbury, and again 
came to grief in.1818, even with greater ¢c/at than before, 
according to his own account, “as the only lamb in a 
pack of wolves,” but, in fact, as a man wholly destitute of 
the needful business capacities. For a second time he 
somewhat retrieved his position as a teacher of languages, 
and at the same time of Italian culinary art, thus culti- 
vating in his pupils a taste for Petrarca and maccaroni 
at the same time. In 1823 he wrote his Memoirs in 
three slight volumes, and obtained a professorship at 
Columbia, but, as it appears from a supplement to his 
Memoirs (1830), without pupils and without salary. His 
daughter (died in 1862 at Paris) became the wife of 
Dr. Anderson at the same college, their son, Mr. Ellery 
Anderson, solicitor, being Da Ponte’s only surviving 
descendant. The last ten years of his life were spent 
towards the establishment of Italian Opera in America. 
“You must give my Don Giovanni,’ were the first words 
addressed by him to the tenor Garcia on his arrival, for 
Da Ponte invariably said “My Don Giovanni,” “ My 
Figaro.” These operatic ventures ended. likewise in 
ruin, so that the hapless dabbler in many things at last 
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mournfully exclaimed, “ Since eighteen months I have had 
only one pupil, I, the creator of the Italian language 
in America, teacher of more than 2,000 persons, whose 
progress is the admiration of Italy! I, the poet to the 
Emperor Joseph, the author of thirty-six dramas! I, 
the inspiration of Salieri, Weigl, Martini, Winter, and 
Mozart, nearly ninety years old, am now without bread 
in America!” An unexpected gift from a friend caused 
him to give up the idea of proceeding to Italy in order 
to die on his native soil. He expired on the 17th of 
August, 1838, at New York. His long and adventurous life 
encompassed the birth and death of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Byron, Walter Scott, and Napoleon. The 
exact spot of his grave in the old Catholic churchyard is 
unknown. To Da Ponte’s libretto to Mozart’s Dox 
Giovanni, severely criticised at first, has since, in spite 
of some defects, been allowed the important merit of 
containing a combination of actuality, life and passion, 
tragedy and humour, idealism and realism of Shakes- 
pearean variety, until then absolutely unknown in con- 
nection with the lyric drama. Da Ponte supplied the 
keynote to the musical inspiration of Mozart’s undying 
masterpiece. 








Obituary : 
JENNY LIND -GOLDSCHMIDT. 


THE announcement of the death of Mme. Jenny Lind- 
Goldschmidt * has been received with deep and universal 
sorrow. In contemplating the celebrities of whom the 
history of art and humanity tells us, her personality strikes 
one as a pure harmony amidst crowds of discords. She 
was indeed a true artist anda true woman, always keeping 
before her and steadfastly following the highest ideals. 
No wonder, therefore, that she made an impression on 
the world such as few have made. 

Jenny Lind was born at Stockholm on October 6, 1820. 
Already at the age of three she surprised her parents and 
other people by the trueness of her ear and the retent- 
iveness of her musical memory. These talents, together 
with her love for music, became more and more pronounced 
as she grew up. Mme. Lundberg, a dancer, who happened 
to hear her when she was nine years old, urged the 
parents to prepare her for the stage. After some hesita- 
tion the advice was taken. Jenny got her first musical 
teaching at the school connected with the Court-Opera 
of her native town. The masters to whom she owed her 
musical education were Croelsen, Berg, and Lindblad, 
especially the two latter. In after years she contributed 
much to the extension of Lindblad’s fame as a song- 
composer by her renderings of his compositions at concerts 
in the various countries she visited. In March, 1838, she 
made her début as Agathe in Der Freischiitz at the Court- 
Opera of Stockholm, and for the next three years remained 
a favourite of the frequenters of this institution. Among 
the parts in which she distinguished herself were Eury- 
anthe in Weber’s opera of the same name, and Alice in 
Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable. But the desire for im- 
provement took her in 1841 to Paris, where she studied 
for nine months under Manuel Garzia. This master did 
not at all augur a great career for her. Also the authori- 
ties at the Paris Opéra, who gave her a hearing, seem to 
have been little impressed by her performance, for they 





* She died at Malvern on the 2nd of November. 





failed to make her any proposals.* So Jenny Lind returned 
to Stockholm. There she resumed her place among’ the 
artists of the Court-Opera, of which she became the main- 
stay and chief ornament. But, although admired in her 
own country, she remained unknown abroad till in 
October, 1844, she made her appearance at the Berlin 
Court-Opera, whither she had been invited at the instiga- 
tion of Meyerbeer. Now her fame began to become a 
European one. She remained in the Prussian capital 
four months, and excited during that time the greatest 
enthusiasm. From November, 1845, to March, 1846, she 
was again in Berlin, keeping afloat by her wonderful 
singing of the part of Vielka in Meyerbeer’s Fe/dlager in 
Schlesten, which the composer afterwards transformed 
into the /¢ozle du Nord. She was also heard in various 
other parts of Germany, reaping everywhere golden 
opinions, not fewest at the Lower Rhenish Musical Fes- 
tival at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1846. But her fame did not 
reach its acme till she came in 1847 to London, where she 
made her first appearance on May 4 at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Heine, writing about Jenny Lind at this time 
or soon after, said that “since Gustavus Adolphus there 
had not been a Swedish reputation that had made so 
great a noise in the world as she.” Such were the 
Swedish Nightingale’s triumphs that this sharp-tongued 
chronicler thought that the Italians Grisi and Persiani 
must have become as yellow as canaries from envy and 
anger. “From that first moment [of her appearance at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre],” wrote Chorley, “ tiil the end 
of the season, nothing else was thought about, nothing 
else talked about, but the new Alice—the new Sonnam- 
bula—the new Maria in Donizetti’s charming comic 
opera [La Figlia del Reggimento|, his best. Pages 
could be filled by describing the excesses of the public. 
Since the days when the world fought for hours at the 
pit door to see the seventh farewell of Siddons, nothing 
had been seen in the least approaching the scenes at the 
entrance of the theatre when Mme. Lind sang. Prices 
rose to a fabulous height. In short, the town, sacred and 
profane, went mad about the ‘Swedish Nightingale.” 
Jenny Lind came again to London in the following 
season, and on May 18, 1849, she sang for the last time 
on the stage. Henceforth she devoted herself to the 
concert-room. In 1848 she had visited Ireland; in 1850 
she began a concert-tour through the United States of 
America—under the conductorship of Barnum during the 
first part of her two years’ stay on -the other side of the 
Atlantic, during the latter part independently, with Benedict 
and Otto Goldschmidt. To the latter gentleman she was 
married at Boston on February 5, 1852. After her return 
to Europe Mme. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt was heard in 
Holland and Germany, and in 1856 again visited England. 
Engagements to sing in France she always declined ; 
either because of her dislike to French views and man- 
ners, or because of the inappreciation she met with 
in Paris in 1841. Her last or one of her last public 
appearances took place on January 20, 1870, at Diissel- 
dorf, when she sang the soprano part in her husband’s 
oratorio Auth. The real conclusion of her public career 
as a solo-singer dates further back. The present writer 
had the good fortune to hear her at two of the Lower 
Rhenish Musical Festivals, those held at Diisseldorf in 
1863 and 1866. On the occasion of the latter she sang 





* M. Pougin, writing in the Méxestre? of November 20, quotes a passage 
from Léon Pillet’s Académie royale de musique : Compte rendu de la gestion, 
depuis ter juin 1840 jusqu’au ter juin 1846, which, he seems to think, proves 
conclusively that Jenny Lind never sang before any of the authorities of the 
Opéra. The same article contains an interesting letter in which Sir Julius 
Benedict corrects several misstatements of Fétis (Biographie universelle 
des musiciens) relative to Jenny Lind’s American tour, 
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both in the Messiah and in Schumann’s Paradise and 
the Pert, Of course at that time the freshness and 
bloom of her voice were gone, but the powers of the 
artist were still intact. In thinking of the treat we had 
then, Hauptmann’s words written in 1854 came into our 
mind: “Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt has given us very 
great pleasure by her singing. It has still the same 
beauty, and the voice is good enough to sing with in the 
best way. Ido not like much to be said about voice 
in her case. Whether a violinist like Spohr plays ona 
Stradivarius, a Guarnerius, or a Maggini, is after all not 
to be laid too much stresson. The instrument gives the 
sound ; but the violinist must create the tone, and this 
latter is the same with the violinist on any instrument. 
The same also is the case with the singer.” After her 
return from America Mme. Goldschmidt took up her 
residence for some years at Dresden, but finally settled in 
London. Her connection with the Bach Choir and the 
College of Music is of too recent date to require more 
than a passing mention. Nor need anything be said of 
her queenly charities in Sweden and this country, which 
may be supposed to be sufficiently known. 

But what was the nature of her voice and singing, 
what the secret of the charm she exercised as an 
artist and a woman? “Mme. Lind’s voice,” writes 
Chorley, “was a soprano, two octaves in compass—from 
D to D—having a possible higher note or two, available 
on rare occasions. The lower half of the register 
and the upper one were of two distinct qualities. The 
former was not strong—veiled, if not husky ; and apt to 
be out of tune. The latter was rich, brilliant, and power- 
ful—finest in its highest portions.” No one will wish a 
better critic than Mendelssohn. Here is what he said : 
“IT have never in my life met so noble, so genuine, so true 
an artist as Jenny Lind. I have nowhere found thus 
united natural talents, study, and thorough heartiness, 
and although one of these qualities may here and there 
appear much more prominently, I nevertheless believe 
that the combination of all these has never yet been the 
same.” A few of Hans Andersen’s excellent remarks on 
Jenny Lind (in Zhe Story of my Life) will complete the 
picture of this beautiful personality :—“ At this period of 
my life I made an acquaintance which was of great moral 
and intellectual importance to me. [have already spoken 
of several persons and public characters who have had 
influence on me as a poet ; but none of these have had 
more, nor in a nobler sense of the word, than the lady 
to whom! now turn—she through whom I, at the same 
time, was enabled to forget my own individual self, to feel 
that which is holy in art, and to become acquainted with 
the command which God has given to genius. . . . 
There is not anything which can lessen the impression 
which Jenny Lind’s greatness on the stage makes, except 
her own personal character at home. An intelligent and 
child-like disposition exercises here its astonishing power ; 
she is happy—belonging, as it were, no longer to the 
world; a peaceful, quiet home is the object of her 
thoughts ; and yet she loves art with her whole soul, and 
feels her vocation in it. A noble, pious disposition like 
hers cannot be spoiled by homage. ; Through 
Jenny Lind I first became sensible of the holiness there 
is in art; through her I learned that one must forget 
one’s self in the service of the Supreme. No books, no 
men, have had a better or a more ennobling influence on 
me as the poet, than Jenny Lind, and I therefore have 
spoken of her so long and so warmly here.” 


DEATH OF SIR G. A. MACFARREN. 


WITH deep regret we have to record the death of Sir 
George Alexander Macfarren, the distinguished musician, 





composer, and principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
He had suffered from pneumonia, but the attack had not 
prevented him from going out of doors up to the day 
before his death, which took place, almost suddenly, on 
Monday, October 31st. A fall had no doubt aggravated 
his condition, but there was not the slightest apprehension 
of danger until Monday afternoon. In the English 
musical world his loss will be severely felt, and by his 
great attainments, his high character, and the many 
works he has produced, Sir G. A. Macfarren has also 
won the respect and admiration of a host of foreign 
musicians ; and even men of directly opposite views could 
appreciate the zeal, learning, and singleness of purpose, 
with which the late principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music followed his profession as a teacher, composer, and 
theorist ; while his manly independence of character and 
devotion to his art ensured him the esteem and admira- 
tion of his pupils and friends. 


Sir G. A. Macfarren was born in London, March 2nd, 
1813, and was the son of George Macfarren, a dramatic 
author, a fact which may account for his strong leaning 
towards dramatic composition in early life. When about 
fourteen years of age he was the pupil of Mr. Charles 
Lucas, and at sixteen he became student at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where the pianoforte, trombone, and 
composition divided his time. Always earnest and per- 
severing, he followed up his studies energetically, and 
at about twenty years of age was appointed professor 
in the Academy. In early life he was of a somewhat 
romantic and imaginative disposition, and was a great 
lover of poetry, the drama, and art, but his unfortunate 
weakness of sight, ending ultimately in complete blind- 
ness, led to a change in his pursuits, and he followed 
music with greater eagerness than ever, and in 1834 
came before the public as a composer with a Symphony 
in F minor; and in 1836 his overture, “Chevy Chase,” 
was produced, and is still frequently played at orchestral 
concerts. A bolder venture was the Zhe Devil's Opera, 
performed at the Lyceum Theatre in 1838, and followed 
by Don Quixote in 1846, Charles the Second in 1849, 
Robin Hood in 1860, Fessy Lea in 1863, She Stoops to 
Conquer, The Soldier's Legacy, and Helvellyn, in 
1864. 


These, however, were not the only works of the kind he 
produced. There are others which have never reached 
the stage, and among them an Italian Opera, the over- 
ture to which work was played at a recent Philharmonic 
concert. Besides these, he composed a great many can- 
tatas, and only a few days before his death one of these, 
entitled Avound the Hearth, was produced at the Students’ 
Concert of the Royal Academy of Music, when the com- 
poser was present. The lack of encouragement for 
English Opera did not prevent him from writing dramatic 
music, and among his works of the kind may be men- 
tioned overtures to Zhe Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, 
Romeo and Fuliet, Don Carlos, &c., and in the list of his 
dramatic efforts may be classed his Lenore, May Day, 
Christmas, The Lady of the Lake, &c. 


Turning to another important department of musical 
composition, we have to note the production of the 
oratorio St. John the Baptist, given at the Bristol Festival 
of 1873. In this work the composer boldly measured 
his strength against the greatest musicians, and came 
out of the ordeal not only with great honour to himself, 
but with the result also of giving a new impetus to the 
efforts of English musicians generally. The work itself 
was worthy of the commendation it evoked, and surprise 
was expressed that an English composer possessing such 
gifts had not employed them earlier in sacred music. 
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The friends of the composer were astonished at the 
learning displayed, the vigour, dramatic feeling, fresh- 
ness, and variety of the score, while the fine devotional 
spirit of the whole was worthy of the earnest and sincere 
spirit in which St. ohn the Baptist was written. After 
this great success, Macfarren wrote The Resurrection, for 
the Birmingham Festival of 1876; Yoseph, for that of 
Leeds in 1877; and King David in 1883. It would, 
however, be an empty compliment to say that the same 
qualities were to be found in these works as in the 
earlier example of sacred oratorio. They were highly 
meritorious as specimens of the composer’s knowledge 
and industry, but they lacked the spontaneous effect of 
the first, which had evidently been written com amore. 
Besides the works referred to, Macfarren composed music 
in every style, and some of it, extremely good of its kind, 
is almost unknown to the general public. For example, 
a quartet, still in manuscript, and a quintet for piano- 
forte and strings, played the other evening by the students 
of the Royal College of Music, were admirable speci- 
mens of musical art, and the writer, who was present, 
can testify how warmly they were appreciated. Many 
excellent compositions of his, owing to modern compe- 
tition, and the fickleness of fashion in music as in other 
matters, have never had justice done to their merits, for 
the composer had little inclination to adopt the theories 
of the most recent schools of composition. He believed 
in the great masters of the past, and thought them the 
safest guides for the student, and in his lectures and 
addresses he always instanced them as the landmarks 
in musical art which the aspirant should keep in sight if 
he wished to reach permanent excellence. This con- 
servatism somewhat kept aloof many musicians of high 
standing, but did not affect his friendly relations with a 
wide musical circle, while he continued to advance in the 
estimation of the public, and eventually succeeded his 
early friend, Sterndale Bennett, as professor at Cam- 
bridge and principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
where his services have been of the greatest value. On 
his seventieth birthday his friends presented him with a 
testimonial at the Royal Academy, the handsome sum of 
eight hundred guineas being realised. This was in 1883, 
when he was also knighted. Sir G. A. Macfarren, not- 
withstanding his loss of sight, was actively engaged in 
literature, and published works on harmony, and also 
a great number of analytical descriptions of the musical 
masterpieces produced from time to time at concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society, Sacred Harmonic Society, &c. 
These were always characterised by a profound know- 
ledge of the subjects discussed, and frequently threw 
new light on the ideas and intentions of the composers. 
The music to the Ajax of Sophocles, produced at Cam- 
bridge in 1882, seven symphonies, and an immense quan- 
tity of choral music, part-songs, ballads, and other light 
works, prove the. immense industry and talent of the 
deceased composer. 

The funeral of Sir G. A. Macfarren took place on 
Saturday, November 5th, on which day a service was 
given at Westminster Abbey. A strong desire had been 
expressed for the Abbey to be his last resting-place, but 
this request could not be granted, and he was buried in 
the pretty sylvan cemetery of Hampstead, about a mile 
from his residence in Hamilton Terrace. In recalling 
the services of the late composer, it should be ever remem- 
bered that he upheld English music at a period when its 
fortunes were at the lowest ebb, and that by his integrity 
of character and honourable endeavours he helped greatly 
to promote the advance of good music ; while the purity 
of his private life caused him to be regarded with affec- 
tion and esteem in the highest circles. je Vs 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 


By E, PAUER. 


CLAVECINISTES AND PIANISTS OF ITALY, SPAIN, AND 
PORTUGAL. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

15331604. MERULO, CLAUDIO, b. at Correggio, d. at Parma. 
Pupil of Willaert. Really an Organist, but his works may 
be played effectively on the Clavecin., Some of his Toccatas 
are to be found in Winterfeld’s ‘ Gabrieli,’”? Commer’s 
‘Musica Sacra” (1839), Fétis’ ‘*Traité de la Théorie,” 
Reissmann’s ‘‘ Geschichte der Musik,’”? Weitzmann’s ‘‘ Ges- 
chichte des Clavierspiels,” &c. 

1588—1654. FRESCOBALDI, GIROLAMO, b. at Ferrara, d. at 
Rome. His organ compositions are well adapted for the 
Clavecin. His works consist of ‘Il primo libro di Fantasie, 
a due, tre e quattro”” (Milano, 1608) ; ‘* Toccate d’ Intavo- 
latura di Cembalo et Organo,” ‘‘ Partite di diversi Arie,” 
**Correnti,” ‘‘ Balletti,” “‘ Ciacone,” ‘‘ Passacagli,” &c. 
Libro primo (in Roma, 1637, da Nic. Borboni). ‘* Il secondo 
libro di Toccati,” ‘‘ Canzoni,” ‘‘ Versi d’ Hinni,” “ Magni- 
ficat,” ‘‘ Gagliarde,” ‘* Correnti et Altre Partite d’ Intavo- 
latura di Cembalo et Organo” (Roma, 1637, da Nic. Borboni), 
Second edition. The first edition appeared at Rome, 1616, 
from this edition 12 Toccatas have been reprinted in Pauer’s 
‘** Alte Meister,” Books 61—66, Leipzig, Breitkopf and 
Hirtel. His other works are reprinted in the collections of 
organ music by Commer, Riegel, and Litzau. 

About 1600. CASTELLO, Dario, Chapelmaster of San Marco 
(Venice). ‘‘ Sonate concertate in stilo moderno per sonor nel 
Organo, ovvera Sfinetta con diversi stromenti.” Libro primo. 
In Venetia, 1629. Libro secondo, 1644. 

About 1620—1680, Rosst, MICHEL ANGELO, b. at Rome, 


(** Alte Meister,” 29. Leipzig, Breitkopf and Hiirtel). 
‘*Toccate e Corrente d’ Intavolatura d’ Organo e Cembale. 
In Roma, 1657. Newly published. 

1633-—1687. LuLty, GIOVANNI BATTISTA DE, b. at Florence, 
d. at Paris. Composer of a Suite (see Rimbault’s * History 
of the Pianoforte” and Pauer’s ‘* Alte Claviermusik,” 
Leipzig, Senff.) 

1637—1710. PASQUINI, BERNARDO, b. at Massa de Valne- 
vola (Toscana), d. at Rome. Teacher of Durante and 
Gasparini. Works: ‘* Toccates et Suites pour le Clavecin 
de M.M. Pasquini, Poglietti et Gaspard de Kerle,” Am- 
sterdam, 1704; ‘‘ Sonata per gravicembalo,” 1702—Auto- 
graph, Berlin Library ; ‘‘ Sonata” (MS, from 1732), British 
Museum—-printed in Weitzmann’s ‘ Geschichte des Clavier- 

’ 

1683—1757. SCARLATTI, DoMENICO, son of Alessandro Scar- 
latti, b. at Naples, died at Madrid. Pupil of his father and 
Gasparini. With Clementi, the most celebrated and dis- 
tinguished Italian composer for the Clavecin. The most 
complete collection of his works is that of Santini (Rome), 
which contains 349 pieces; the present proprietor of this 
collection is not known. After this, the Vienna edition, 
published by Czerny (Haslinger), containing 200 pieces 
(reprinted by Veuve Launer of Paris); the Paris edition 
of Farrenc (‘* Trésor des Pianistes ”), containing 130 pieces ; 
and the Leipzig edition, Breitkopf and Hartel, containing 
60 pieces (called Sonatas), are the most practicable of those 
different editions. A selection of 50 studies (Sonatas) has 
been published by Pauer (London, Augener and Co.). 
Biilow’s selection (arranged as Suites), published by Peters, 
Leipzig, cannot be recommended. Tausig’s transcriptions 
are interesting, but differ from the original text. 

1684-1755. DURANTE, FRANCESCO, b. at Frattamaggiore 
(Naples), d. at Loreto. Six Sonatas (first edition, 1732, 
Naples). Reprinted in Farrenc’s ‘‘ Le Trésor des Pianistes,” 
3 ‘ Studii e 3 Divertimenti,” edited by Schletterer, Leipzig. 
Rieter Biedermann, ‘‘Studio in A, Alte Claviermusik,” 
Leipzig, Senff. 

1686—1739. MARCELLO, BENEDETTO, b. ‘at Venice, d. at 





Brescia. ‘*Sonatas in CM and Go,” and a “‘ Preludio 
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in AM,” ‘ Ricordi’s l’Arte antica ;” ‘‘Sonata in B flat,” 
‘* Alte Meister, 45 ;” ‘Sonata in a,” ‘* Classic Companion,” 
Vol. I. 

1686 (?) 87—1767. Porpora, NIcoLd, b. at Naples, d, there. 
Composer of six Fugues (Clementi’s ‘‘ Practical Harmony,” 
Vol. I., pp. 38—50) 5 of these, two published in Pauer’s 
“ Alte Clavier Musik,” Leipzig, Senff. 

About 1700—1760. PAGANELLI, GIUSEPPE ANTONIO, b. at 
Padua, d. at Augsburg. Composer of Sonatas, &c. See 
** Alte Meister,” No. 50. 

1704—1766 (1758?). .PESCETTI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, b. at 
Venice, d. there. Pupil of Lotti. Composer of about 
9 Sonatas. Published are: ‘* Allegro C M,” “ Presto C mM,” 
3ecker, ‘* Ausgewihlte Tonstiicke,” Leipzig, Friese ; 
‘Sonata C m,” ‘* Alte Meister,” No. 51. The collection of 
9 Sonatas was published 1739 in London. 

1706—1785. GALUPPI, BALDASSARE DETTE BURANELLO, b. 
at Burano (Venice), d. at Venice. Pupil of Lotti. ‘‘ Sonatas 
in p,” ** Alte Claviermusik ;’? ‘‘ Sonatas in C minor and in 

A, ‘« Alte Meister,” 48, 49. 

1706—1784. MARTINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, b. at Bologna, 
d. there. 12 Sonatas for Organ (or Clavicembalo), Amster- 
dam, Carlo Ceno, 1738—1742. ‘‘ Sonate d’ Intavolatura per 
I’ Organo e Cembalo,” Op. 2, Bologna, 1747. New editions 
—1I2 Sonatas: Farrenc’s ‘* Trésor des Pianistes,” ‘‘ Pre- 
lude,” ‘* Fugue,” and ‘‘ Allegro,” ‘‘ Alte Meister,” No. 10; 
**Sonata in F,” ‘* Alte Meister,” No. 52; “Gavotte and 
Ballet,” ‘‘ Alte Claviermusik.” Four Sonatas in Vol. II., 
and 9 Sonatas in Vol. 1V., of Clementini’s ‘‘ Practical Har- 
mony.” 

1712—1792. PARADIES, PIER (PIETRO) DOMENICO, b. at 
Naples, d. at Venice. Pupil of Porpora. Composer of 
12 Sonate di gravicembalo (London, Blundell, 1746). 
Also as Op. 1 in Amsterdam, 1770. New editions— 
** Sonata in A,” “ Alte Claviermusik ;” ‘‘ Sonatas in D, F, 

_ G, and c,” ‘Alte Meister,” 15, 53, 54) 55> 

About 1715—1783. MATIELLI, GIOVANNI ANTONIO, b. (?), 
d. at Vienna. Pupil of Wagenseil. Six Sonatas (Vienna), 
2 Concertos with accompaniment. New edition. ‘‘ Gigue,” 
** Adagio,” and ‘‘ Allegro,” ‘* Alte Meister,” No. 33. 

About this time. PELLEGRINI, FERDINANDO, b. at Naples, d- 
(?). Composer of 6 Sonates pour le Clavecin (Paris, 1754) 5 
3 Sonates avec Violon, Op. 7; 6 Concerts avec accompagne- 
ment (Paris). 

1727—1804. GUGLIELMI, PIETRO, b. at Massa-Carrara, d. at 
Rome. Concert pour les Commencants, 6 Quartets for 
Clavecin and Strings, 6 Sonatas with Violin, 6 Sonatas for 
Clavecin (London). 

1728—1800. PiccINI, 
Passy (near Paris). 
Cembalo ” (Paris). 

1729—1802. SARTI, GIOSEFFO, b. at. Faenza, d. at Berlin. 
Three Sonatas for the Harpsichord (London, 1769) ; Sonatas 
with Violin, Op. 1 and Op. 2 (Vienna) ; ‘‘ Alte Meister,” 

« No. 34. 

¥730—1797. RutTIN1, GIOVANNI Marco, b. at Florence, d. 
there. 30—40 Sonatas per il Clavicembalo; 6 Sonatas, 
Op. 1; 6 Sonatas, Op. 2; 6 Sonatas, Op..12 (Florence). 
Sonatas for Clavicembalo e Violino, Op. 10 and Op. 11 
(Florence). New editions—Sonatas in Cc, A, and c, ‘Alte 
Meister,” 56, 57, 58. 

1734—1786. SACCHINI, ANTONIO MARIA GASPARO, b. at 
Puzzuoli, d. at Paris. Pupil of Durante. Twelve Sonatas 
(Op. 3. and Op. 4) for Clavicembalo e Violino (London and 

. Paris, about 1780). Sonata in F, *‘ Alte Meister,” No. 22. 

1740—1805 (1809 ?). BOCCHERINI, LuIGI, b. at Lucca, d. at 
Madrid. Composer of Sonatas with Violin ; Sonatas for the 
Clavecin (Solo), Op. 4 (Paris) ; also of Quintets for Clave- 
cin and Strings, three Op. 40, six Op. 46 (Paris), six Op. 
posthumous, and of 12 Trios. 

About 1740—(?). CoLizzI, GIOVANNI ANDREA, b. (?), d. (?). 
Excellent performer, who was very successful in England 
and Holland. Concertos, Sonatas, and Variations. Details 
wanting. 


1741—(?). 


Nico1o, b. at Pari (Naples), d. at 
‘“*Tre Sonate e una Toccata per il 


LuccHEsI, ANDREA, b. at Matta (Friaul). Pupil 


of Paolucci (Bologna) and Scratelli (Venice). Sonatas for 
Clavecin and Violin, Concertos, Trios, &c. 

1741—1816. PAISIELLO, GIOVANNI, b. at Tarento, d. at 
Naples. Pupil of Durante, Abos, and Cotumacci. Six 
Concertos (Paris); 12 Quartets with Strings; Pieces for the 
Clavicembalo (2 volumes), composed for the Grand Duchess 
of Russia (perhaps Empress Catharina, 1766). 

1745—1812. MARTINEZ, MARIANNE ELIZABETH NANETTE, 
b. at Vienna (from Italian parents). Pupil of Haydn. 
Sonatas in E and D, “ Alte Meister,” 59 and 60, 

1749—1812. TURINI, FERDINANDO, b. at Salo (near Brescia), 
d. there. Six Sonatas for Clavicembalo, “ Alte Meister,” 
No. 30. 

1750—1792. ROSETTI (really ROssLER), FRANCESCO ANTONIO, 
b. at Leitmeritz (Bohemia). Trios for Clavecin and Strings, 
Sonatas with Violin (André, Offenbach). 

1752—1832. CLEMENTI, Muzio, b. at Rome, d. at Evesham 
(Worcestershire, England). Pupil of Buroni, Carpari, and 
Santarelli. 106 Sonatas for the Piano (of these 46 for Violin, 
Violoncello, Flute), *‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’’ 100 Studies 
(Exercises), a goodly quantity of smaller pieces, and the valu- 
able collection, ‘* Practical Harmony.” 

1753—1794. GIORDANI (GIORDANELLO), GIUSEPPE, b. at 
Vaples, d. at Lisbon. Excellent performer. Composer 
of Quintets, Quartets, and Trios, for Clavecin and Strings, 
Sonatas and Studies. 

1754—1799. RAZErTI, AMADEO, b., at Turin, d. at Paris. In 
Paris pupil of Clementi. Composer of a ‘* Concert Arabe,” 
Op. 14 (Paris) ; Trios, Sonatas (with Violin), Op. 1 and 
Op. 2, Offenbach; six Sonatas dans les Styles d’Eckard, 
Haydn, Clementi, Cramer, Steibelt, Mozart, Op. 7. Several 
other Sonatas. 

1755—1820. GRAZIOLI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, b. at Venice, 
d.there. Six Sonatas, Op. ; six Sonatas, Op. 2; six Sonatas 
(with Violin), Op. 3—they were published 1799. Pauer’s 
** Alte Meister,” No. 35. 

1759—183 (?). FERRARI, JACOPO GODEFREDO, b. at Rove- 
redo (Austrian Tyrol), d. at Paris (?). Pupil of Paisiello, 
Composer of many Sonatas (also with Violin), Variations, 
&e. &e. 

1760—1842. CHERUBINI, MARIA LUIGI ZENOBIO CARLO 
SALVATORE, b. at Florence, d. at Paris. Pupil of Sarti. 
Six Sonatas (Florence), of these, No. 3 in ‘‘ Alte Meister,” 
No. 17; Fugue in c (Leipzig, Peters). 

1763—1846. POLLINI, GIUSEPPE, b. at Leybach (Illyria), d. 
at Milan. Pupil of Mozart (Vienna), who dedicated a Trio 
to him, and later of Zingarelli (Milan). ‘‘ Metodo per Clavi- 
cembalo,” 3 Sonatas (1801), 3 Sonatas (Milan), 2 Sonatas 
(Vienna, Artaria) ; Toccatas, Op. 31, 50, 56, and 67; 
Variations, Fantasias, Esercizi; Introduction and Rondo 
pastorale (4 4 mains) ; 2 Sonatas for two Pianos ; Grand 
Sonata, Capriccio, and Variations for Harp and Piano, or 
two Pianos. 

1769—1832. ASIOLI, BONIFAZIO, b. at Correggio, d. there. 
Sextuor for Piano, Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn, Viola, and 
Violoncello (Milan, Ricordi) ; Sonata for Piano and Violon- 
cello (a new edition, Leipzig, Senff); Solo Sonata, 
Capriccios, Fantasias, Capriccios 4 4 mains; Method of 
Pianoforte Playing, 3 Vols. ; also Breve Metodo per Piano- 
forte. 

(To be continued.) 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


CARL REINECKE’s “Christmas Carol” has been this 
month selected for “ Our Music Pages,” as being appro- 
priate to the coming season. Dr. Reinecke, who is well 
known as Director of the Leipzig Conservatoire, has been 
very happy in his treatment of the subject, the work con- 
taining much graceful melody, and excellent effects of 
contrast. The words are from the accomplished pen of 





Miss E. M. Traquair. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL 
by 
CARL REINECKE. 
The English words by E.M. Traquair. 
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Foreign Correspondence, 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
November, 1887. 
WHILST the first Gewandhaus concert was devoted to 
the old masters, and the second solely to living composers, 
the third brought us a work by one of the greatest masters 
that ever lived, a symphony by Haydn (B flat major No. 8 
of Breitkopf and Hirtel’s edition) and two works by 
living composers, the variations on a theme of Haydn by 
Brahms, and a symphonietta for string instruments by 
Gustav Jensen (brother of the well-known lieder com- 
poser, Adolf Jensen), who lives in Cologne, teaching at 
the Conservatoire. The symphonietta was new to us. 
The work is written with much taste and a fine sense for 
euphony, but fails to produce a deeper impression, from 
the want of individuality. It gained in consequence only 
a succes @estime. As the variations of Brahms are also 
a work that excites more admiration for the great learning 
displayed (for which, moreover, the greater part of the 
public have not the necessary intelligence) than refreshes 
heart and mind, Haydn enjoyed once more a triumph 
over his younger colleagues. The execution of the 
symphony was a real treat, and the same may be said for 


to conclude therefrom that the distinguished Gewand- 
haus audience lost the ability to appreciate a serious work 
at a first hearing, or that it has not yet got rid of the old 
habit of thinking it unbecoming to applaud a work belong- 
ing to sacred music? A peculiarity of the work is the 
composer’s use of the “Hallelujah” from Handel’s 
Messiah, in the finale, interwoven with the chorale, ‘‘ Ein 
feste Burg,” a consideration that will probably help the 
work to gain popularity in England. The concert con- 
cluded with the symphony in A major, by Beethoven, and 
we have to record a wonderful performance. Frau Moran 
Olden gained an enthusiastic reception by the execution 
of an air by Cherubini and the cycle, “ Frauenliebe und 
Leben,” by Robert Schumann, and Herr Leo Schulz, a 
newly-engaged violoncello-player of the Gewandhaus 
orchestra, proved by the performance of the ’cello concerto 
by Eckert, to be a worthy colleague of the other two ’cello 
players of the orchestra, Messrs. Klengel and Schroeder. 

The fifth Gewandhaus concert took place on the eve 
of the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death, therefore the 
concert began with a series of Mendelssohn’s works. The 
Bacchus chorus from Azzigone, violin concerto, and three 
choruses for men’s voices (“ Rheinweinlied,” ‘ Wasser- 
| fahrt,” and “Standchen”). The choruses were sung by 
|the students of the ‘‘ Paulus” Gesangverein, under the 
| baton of their new director, Professor Kretzschmar, and 





the performance of the colossal difficult variations of | were in parts well executed. Only the “ Bacchus” chorus 


Brahms. The soloist of the evening was Eugen d’Albert, 
who played, besides the Rhapsody and Ballata by Brahms 
and a tarantelle by Liszt, the concerto in E minor by 
Chopin in the elaborated version of Carl Tausig. Though 
the concerto of Chopin is no masterpiece, and leaves 
many wishes unfulfilled, regarding just as well the thema- 
tical work as the orchestral part, we openly avow that we 
estimate the genuine work of Chopin, with all its weak- 
ness, far higher than this elaboration of Tausig, that 
effaces all poetry from Chopin’s piano treatment, and in 
the orchestral part is not a whit better than the original. 
D’Albert, who exhibited formerly an excess of power, and 
who stormed and thundered, applies himself now to an 
extraordinary tranquillity, so that one might almost say he 
was playing now somewhat too objectively. In conse- 
quence of this, he failed to excite the enthusiastic applause 
he always gained in former years. 

The next evening D’Albert played in the chamber 
music at the Gewandhaus, the trio in E flat major, Op. 70, 
by Beethoven, in collaboration with Messrs. Brodsky and 
Klengel. The quartet Brodsky also played Beethoven’s 
quartet, Op. 135, and the same master’s quintet in C 
major, Herr Thiimer having been required to play the 
viola. The renderings, on the whole, were very creditable, 
only there is a danger of the artists playing somewhat 
affectedly. 

A church concert brought under notice a choral work, 
Lied der Klage und des Trostes, by Ferdinand Thieriot, 
and the German Requiem by Brahms, under the con- 
ductorship of Herr Musikdirector Klesse. The rather 
too-extended work of Thieriot has many beauties, and 
shows always the eminently-cultivated musician. The 
execution of both works was a laudable one. 

The fourth Gewandhaus concert was opened with a 
novelty, Zur Reformationsfeier, variations for orchestra, 
on Luther’s chorale, “ Ein feste Burg,” by Carl Reinecke. 
The composer had to pass through the strange experience 
that his work gained great and full success in the last 
rehearsal (that is always public, and for the most part 
much visited, but exclusively by music-friends and con- 
noisseurs), and that the work was spoken of by all critics 
in an extremely favourable manner, whilst in the concert 
itself it excited only very moderate applause. Ought we 


| was considerably damaged in its effect by a far too slow 
| tempo. Herr Brodsky played Mendelssohn’s concerto 
| and that of Seb. Bach (in A minor). ‘The latter seems to 
| have become almost obsolete. The performance was a 
very good one, and met with much applause. But by far 
the heartiest applause was accorded to the orchestra for 
their wonderful performance of Schumann’s symphony in 
C major, with which the concert concluded. The second 
chamber concert took place on Sunday, November 6th, 
and attracted a very numerous audience, who proved 
very grateful and enthusiastic for the performances. 
The first concert was given by Messrs. Brodsky, Becker, 
Sitt, and Klengel ; the second by Messrs. Concertmeister 
Petri, Bolland, Unkenstein, and Schréder. Their per- 
formance of Mozart’s string quartet in D minor, and of 
Mendelssohn’s in E minor, was beyond praise. We can- 
not remember ever to have heard better quartet-playing. 
One movement of the quartet by Mozart the artists were 
obliged to repeat, and enthusiastic shouts followed every 
movement. Between the two quartets Herr Capellmeister 
Reinecke and Herr Concertmeister Petri played the 
“Rondo Brillant,” by Schubert, in B minor in so refined 
a manner that the public seemed never to tire of recalling 
them. Similar success was gained by Frau Moran 
Olden by the excellent performance of three Scotch me- 
lodies, arranged by Beethoven as trios for piano, violin, 
violoncello, and soprano. She had to repeat the last one. 
She was equally successful in the execution of two Lieder 
by Carl Reinecke, for female voice, with piano and violin 
accompaniment. The composer himself and Petri ac- 
companied her in such an exquisite manner that the 
public demanded the second Lied (Tanzlied) da capo. 
At the sixth Gewandhaus concert the hundredth anni- 
versary of Gluck’s birthday was the occasion for a com- 
memoration of that master, who, indeed, has written but 
little that may be performed in the concert-room. The 
second part of the concert began therefore with the 
“ Reigen seliger Geister,” from Orpheus and Eurydice 
and ended with the ballet music from Paris and Helena. 
The execution of both works was excellent, and gained 
applause. The concert began with the wonderful sym- 
phony in G minor by Mozart, which is now already ninety- 





nine years old. As one hears that masterly work in all the 
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splendour and freshness of its youth, one is well tempted 
to ask, how many of the symphonies written now-a-days 
will be still played a hundred years hence? The soloists 
of the evening were Frau Margarethe Stern, from Dresden, 
and Herr Franz Litzinger, from Diisseldorf. The first, 
who played the piano concerto of Robert Schumann in A 
minor, Presto by Scarlatti, Berceuse by Chopin, and 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 11, by Liszt, is a good pianiste, 
with well-developed technique and intelligent execution, 
though not distinguishing herself by an artistic individu- 
ality. She met with a friendly reception. It was a pity 
that she marred the good impression she had made, by 
playing at the end the very vulgar rhapsody of Liszt, 
which is, moreover, remarkable for its poverty of ideas. 
A similar fate was Herr Litzinger’s, who had been ac- 
cepted very warmly after the song of Schumann (“ Mond- 
nacht”) and Schubert’s “Sei mir gegriisst,” whilst he was 
not able to awaken the syinpathies of the audience with 
the lied by Brahms (“Meine Liebe ist griin”). Quite 
unanimous applause greeted his performance of the 
cavatina from Luryanthe, by Weber, “ Unter bliihenden 
Mandcetbiaiumen,” which he sang indeed very well. In 
our next report we shall have to tell you of the newly- 
sought-out opera by Peter Cornelius, Der Barbier von 
Bagdad, on which, for the last fortnight, there have been 
daily notices in all the Leipzig papers. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, November, 1887. 
THE most important operatic event of the last few weeks 
was, as a matter of course, the centenary performance of 
Mozart’s Don Juan, at the Imperial Opera-house, which, 
although not given on behalf of the new Mozart monu- 
ment, as had been hoped, afforded general gratification, 
and likewise presented some features of interesting 
novelty, as #. ¢c. the previously omitted aria of Elvira, “in 
Handelian style,’ and the newly provided scenery and 
dresses being distinguished by great beauty and appro- 
priateness. The intelligent stage management also 
offered numerous points of improvement on the old 
lines. Thus, for instance, Donna Elvira appears in 
travelling costume, attended by female and male servants, 
laden with luggage, and the tragic effect of the final scene 
is considerably heightened by a thunderbolt which destroys 
the palace, whilst the Don sinks into the abyss. Frau 
Materna’s magnificent performance as Donna Anna, full 
of energy and passion, yet free from exaggeration, excited 
enthusiasm, whilst the important parts of Elvira and 
Zerline were in the hands of our excellent Mozart-singers, 
Lehmann and Nadaz. MM. Rokitansky (Leporello), 
Miller (Don Ottavio), Hablawetz (Masetto), Weiglein 
(Conthur), contributed to a highly artistic ewsemble,; and 
Herr Sommer, the youthful possessor of a fine voice and 
attractive stage presence, bids fair, with a little more 
practice, to become a first-rate Don Juan (let us hope on 
the stage only). Herr Hans Richter directed the unsur- 
passed orchestra, and the eagerness of everybody con- 
cerned to do his or her best was as conspicuous as the 
desire of the audience to mark the importance of the 
occasion by rapt attention and appreciative applause. 
Special mention is also due to Kalbeck’s new and excellent 
translation of the libretto, used for the first time on the 
present occasion. Not so at the (otherwise very success- 
ful) centenary performance at Prague, with the original 
Italian text, which, as a rule, the singers cannot pro- 
nounce and the audience does not understand! With 
regard to the historic interest attaching to the centenary 





performance of Mozart’s masterpiece, it is deserving of 
notice that, whilst every nation takes care to commemo- 
rate the birthdays of its great poets and composers, the 
“birthday ” celebration of a single opera, and that not 
only in its native country, but almost throughout the 
civilised world, stands alone in the annals of musical art. 
As has been pithily observed: Just as theblogians deduce 
their argument in favour of the immortality of the soul, 
ex consensu populorum, so the immortality of Mozart’s 
Don Juan is now demonstrable on the same grounds. 
And how very few operatic works written during the last 
century have, besides Mozart’s operas, maintained the 
stage to the present day! Four or five operas by Gluck, 
Cimarosa’s Matrimonio segreto, Dittersdorf’s comic opera 
Doctor und Apotheker, two or three operas by Grétry and 
Monsigny, occasionally given at Paris, and that is all. 

Your readers may here be reminded that the opera 
Don Juan entered upon its victorious career on the 29th 
of October, 1787, at Prague, under the composer’s per- 
sonal direction, who being already a great favourite in 
the Bohemian capital, wrote to a friend at Vienna :— 
“Here is nothing being talked about, played, tootled, sung, 
and whistled, but /7garo, no opera listened to but /zgara, 
and always Figaro.” Don Juan was coldly received at 
the “ Premiére” (in Italian) at Vienna, on the 7th of May, 
1788, owing to the taste for a lighter kind of music then 
en vogue in the Kaiserstadt, where ample amends have, 
however, been made by the complete success which at- 
tended its reprise (in German) in 1798, and which has con- 
tinued unabated ever since. Amongst the deviations from 
the original score generally, and I may add beneficially, 
adopted, the most noteworthy, and one which is but little 
known, is the conversion of the great finale to the first 
act from solo voices into the massive choruses, “ Viva 
la liberta” and “Trema, trema scelerato,” being now 
reckoned among the grandest features of the opera. If 
ever interference with a composer’s intentions be justified, 
here is a notable case in point. 

From Mozart’s Don Juan to Millécker’s Steben Schwa- 
ben, given for the first time “An der Wien,” there is a 
wide step, yet this performance deserves a record ; first 
by reason of the new genre, a genuine “ Volksoper” 
thereby created, and also on account of the signal success 
scored by the new work; and no wonder, seeing the happy 
mixture of the humorous and serious elements presented 
by the very clever and interesting libretto, to which the 
melodious composer has wedded some of his happiest 
inspirations. ‘The performance, under Herr Jaunetr’s 
skilful guidance, with Herr Girardi as the chief of per- 
formers, thoroughly well supported by an excellent cast, 
was simply perfect, and genuine applause and numerous 
encores marked the performance throughout. Unfor- 
tunately some portions of the scene in the council chamber 
were struck out by the official censor after the first per- 
formance, leaving the composer scarcely sufficient time 
for bridging over the gap, prior to the commencement of 
the second representation of the opera. With this charm- 
ing new work, in addition to the highly successful oper- 
ettas, Rikiki, by Joseph Hellmesberger, jun., and Der 
Doppelginger, by Alfred Zamara, and Eduard Strauss’s 
famous Popular Concerts in full swing at the “ Musik- 
verein,” our public has certainly no reason to complain 
of a lack of music of a lighter description. That the 
higher and indeed highest regions of musical art are at 
this season likewise abundantly represented in this pre- 
eminently music-loving capital, may be taken for granted. 
Indeed, had I to’ comment in full on every event of 
artistic interest, I should have to send you a stout volume 
instead of a few pages. Mark, by way of an example, 
the programme of the famous Hellmesberger Quartet 
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Cycle, which, besides a rich classical selection, includes : 
Brahms’ String Quintet in Fr, and Pianoforte Trio in 
C minor (pianoforte, the composer) ; Goldmark’s Trio 
in E minor (pianoforte, Xaver Scharwenka); Paum- 
gartner’s Sextet (new) ; Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Quartet 
in G minor (pianoforte, the composer) ; E. Schiitt’s Violin 
Sonata (new ; pianoforte, the composer); Volkmann’s 
Trio in B flat minor (pianoforte, Frau Sophie Menter) ; 
Julius Zellner’s Prize Quartet for Strings, in D minor. 
(The zmpresari of your “Monday Popular Concerts” 
might with advantage take a leaf out of this book !) 

The Rosé String Quartet likewise announces five 
concerts. The Philharmonic concerts, naturally more 
conservative in character, promise as novelties and more 
rarely-heard works: Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Symphony in D and “ Symphonic Variations” 
(first time) by Dv6rak, a new Symphony in E flat by 
Robert Fuchs, Volkmann’s Overture to Richard J/1. 
and Wagner’s “ Charfreitagszauber,” from Parsifal. The 
“ Sing-Akademie” likewise put forward a programme of 
numerous compositions, both ancient and modern, of con- 
siderable interest. Further operatic and concert news 
must, for want of space, stand over until next month. 
In conclusion, just a line to say that Herr Eusebius 
Mandyczewski has been requested, in your late lamented 
correspondent Herr C. F. Pohl’s will, to complete the 
third volume of the great Haydn biography, left unfinished 
by the death of the celebrated musical /¢¢¢évateur. 


MAX PAUER IN ,GERMANY. 


Mr. MAX PAUER played at the Orchestral Subscription 
Concert at Carlsruhe, on October 30th. A local paper 
speaks of his playing at this concert in the following 
terms :—“ The soloist of the evening was Mr. Max Pauer, 
who is well known and highly esteemed here. In 
Beethoven’s Grand Concerto in E flat he displayed the 
highest qualities, both technical and intellectual ; and in 
his other solos, a Hungarian Khapsody by Liszt, and an 
Impromptu by Chopin, he was so successful as to be 
rapturously encored. The young professor at the Cologne 
Conservatoire possesses, moreover, that rare gift among 
modern virtuosos, an admirable feeling for rhythm.” 

Mr. Pauer also played at the third Giirzenich Concert 
at Cologne, on the 15th of November. The Adlnische 
Volks Zeitung speaks thus of his performances :—“ The 
young artist essayed Chopin’s Second Concerto, with 
which he was highly successful. The freshness and vigour 
of his playing made a marked impression upon the critical 
Girzenich audience.” 

Another Cologne paper says :—‘ But the most charm- 
ing of all the performances was in our opinion the second 
number, Chopin’s F minor Concerto, which was played 
by the new teacher at our Conservatoire, Herr Max 
Pauer, son of the highly-esteemed Professor Ernst Pauer 
—‘a worthy son of a worthy father.’ Chopin’s Concerto, 
as is well known, requires a high degree of technical 
efficiency, which at the present day has been cultivated 
to the utmost. To make all the involved modulations of 
Chopin’s Concerto musically clear requires, moreover, a 
high degree of intellectual musical culture. Herr Max 
Pauer played the Concerto so beautifully that a better 
performance we could not wishto hear. Everywhere—even 
in the longest passage of melody notes—one had a feeling 
of theartist’s complete mastery of rhythmicalaccentuation ; 
there was no distortion, no hurry, no striving after ille- 
gitimate ad captandum effects : all sounded clear, natural, 
and unaffected—truly musical. This is as it should be, 
and so may it ever be! Such technique cannot be over- 
rated, and is the only technique that can be of service to 
art.’ 





Rebtews, 


—@— 
Die Weihe der Tine. Symphony for Orchestra. Op. 86. 
By Louis SpowR. Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by 
MAX PAUvER. (Edition No. 8,633 ; net, 4s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
Die Wethe der Tine (The Consecration of Sound) is one 
of the noblest creations of one of the noblest composers. 
We ought therefore to be grateful to Mr. Max Pauer for 
his excellent arrangement for four hands, and so much 
the more so as, with the exception of some violin com- 
positions, performances of this master’s works become 
more and more rare—a fact much to be regretted. Spohr 
drew the inspiration for this composition from a poem, 
“Die Weihe der Téne,” by Carl Pfeiffer. The poem 
presents in its several stanzas the following pictures: The 
world without music; the birth of music in man, the 
warbling of the nightingale, the rustling of the wood, &c. ; 
the mother’s song by the cradle of her child; the lover 
gives voice to the awakening passion ; the tumult of 
battle and victory ; and funeral and celestial music. The 
composer has been severely censured for setting himself 
such a task, one critic remarking that the poem has no 
inner connection, and that consequently the idea of the 
musical composition is inartistic. This and other 
criticisms are not without foundation, but there remains, 
nevertheless, the fact that this fourth symphony of Spohr’s 
is a work abounding in the most exquisite beauties and 
excellent musicianship. In speaking of “The Consecra- 
tion of Sound” as a symphony, we have, however, to note 
that it justifies the name only in the sense of “a sym- 
phonic composition.” It is not a symphony in the 
orthodox style of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Its 
many movements are strictly consecutive, each movement 
leading directly into the following. 


Op. 16. Par ALOys 
(Edition No. 6,389 ; net, 3s., or in three 
London : 


Sotxante Etudes pour Piano. 


SCHMITT. 

Books (6,389a, 4, ¢), each, net, 1s. 4d.). 

Augener & Co. : 
ALoys SCHMITT (1788—1866), a man of mark in the 
musical world of his day, deserves to be remembered by 
the present age. Not being a heaven-born creative 
artist, most of his compositions have by this time fallen a 
prey to oblivion, and justly so. It is different with his 
studies. And yet, though they are not forgotten, they are 
not so widely known as they ought to be; for they 
number with the best and most solid of their kind. Hans 
von Biilow, than whom no better authority can be named, 
warmly recommends Schmitt’s Op. 16 for practice before 
Cramer’s studies. Musically they are less interesting 
than those of the last-mentioned master, but more in- 
teresting than Czerny’s. In variety of matter for prac- 
tising, Schmitt’s sixty studies are likewise superior to 
Czerny’s “Ecole de la vélocité.” His attention to, and 
impartiality in the treatment of, the left hand calls for 
special acknowledgment. The merits of the work as a 
means for the development of the /echnigue are indeed so 
great that we should neglect the interests of the art did 
we not most emphatically draw upon it the notice of those 
teachers who are not already acquainted with it. We may 
add that the music, although occasionally somewhat dry, 
or at least unpoetic, is always sound. 


Popular Pianoforte Tutor. By C. GURLITT. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE arrangement of this popular tutor is this. In the 

first part we have, after the elements of music (notation, 
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keyboard, touch, fingering, time, &c.), five-finger 
exercises, six melodies and easy duets, and twenty 
popular melodies and pieces in C major and A minor. 
The second part brings exercises in double notes, scale 
exercises in G major, E minor, F major, and D minor, and 
twenty-seven melodies in C, G, and F major, and E and D 
minor. After explanations of grace notes we meet, in the 
third part, with arpeggios, the major and minor scales, 
and fifteen popular melodies in various keys. We have 
no doubt that this bill of fare will be found by many in- 
viting. Mr. Gurlitt’s cooking is indeed very palatable, 
and he marshals the dishes in proper order. Although 
the dryer technical studies are not ignored, this school 
opens to the learner a flowery path. 


Ouverture de ’Opéra Guillaume Tell par Rossini. Ar- 
rangée pour deux pianos et huit mains, par E. PAUER. 
(Edition No. 6,668 ; net, 3s.) London: Augener & 
Co. 

AN arrangement for eight hands and two pianos could 
not come more opportunely. The festive season is ap- 
proaching when concerts, public and private, of all 
descriptions, take place, and something like this before us 
recommends itself in many cases as an opening or con- 
cluding piece of a part of a concert. Of course we are 
not so foolish as to hold forth on the qualities of Rossini’s 
overture Guillaume Tell. Who does not know it? No 
other overture beats this of Rossini’s in popularity, and 
if the Allegro vivace has nothing to boast of in the way 
of classical depth and dignity, it certainly lacks nothing 
in the way of sprightliness and brilliancy. 


Strollers’ Society (Dublin). Series of Quartets for Male 
Voices. (Edition Nos. 4,853, 4,854, and 4,855; 
respectively net, 4d., 3d, and 4d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

OF these three quartets, Richard Wuerst’s manly Zhe 
Golden Age is most to our mind; it has the true stuff and 
weft of a part-song for men’s voices. J. Beschnitt’s sweet 
and flowing Farewell to Native Land we must admit to 
be very pleasing and unexceptionable, if we do not wish 
to make sturdy manliness an indispensable condition. 
When, however, we come to E. S. Engelsberg’s polka- 
like Cupid’s Ditty, it seems to us—although we know 
that this sort of thing will delight many—that we are in 
duty bound to protest against the indignity of putting 
such musical frivolities into the mouths of a heavy male 
chorus. 


Singing Lessons with a Tuning-fork for the use of 
Singing-Classes. Manchester : Powlson & Sons. 
THESE lessons contain many good things, also some we 
do not care for. The author cannot be said to have pro- 
duced that desideratum, a model instruction book for 
class singing, but he deserves credit for having made an 
earnest attempt. Throughout great pains are taken, 
perhaps too great pains, to assist the pupil by graphic 
means. Two other notable features are “ the application 
of the movable or tonic solfa to the old notation,” and 
“the tuning of every note [in the C major scale] but 
B and D with the fork.” More exercises and slower 

advance seem to us desirable. 


Muscles used in Piano Playing. By J. BROTHERHOOD. 
New York: G. Schirmer. 

Mr. BROTHERHOOD tells us in the preface that his 

aim in writing the work was to give piano players some 





insight into the details of the mechanism of the arm, 
wrist, hand, and fingers, on which they depend for 
technical activity at the keyboard. “With a thorough 
mental analysis of muscular details, conscious control 
over them can be more readily gained, both as regards 
calling into activity, or what is of equal, importance, the 
control of quiescence, especially of naturally strong muscles, 
which too often obtrude their strength, thereby preventing 
the economic and specific use of more delicate muscles, 
whose action alone is frequently necessary.” We have 
much pleasure ‘in stating that this little work is useful, 
the explanatory notes, as well as the diagrams (six in 
number), being clear. 


The Art of Respiration, By B. LUTGEN. London: 
E. Donajowski. 


IN this brightly-written pamphlet of twenty-four pages 
Mr. Liitgen gives excellent advice on the management of 
the breath to students of singing and elocution. We 
hope it will be widely read and seriously considered. 
The chapters into which it is divided deal respectively 
with “Production of the Voice,” “Methods of Lung 
Inflation,” “ Breathing Exercises,” “ Management of the 
Breath,” “Management of the Breath in Articulation,” 
“Hints to Students of Elocution,” “The Study of Sol- 
feggio,” “Where to Breathe,” “ Phrasing,” and “ Where 
not to Breathe.” . 


Bayreuth and Franconian Switzerland. By R. MILNER 
BARRY. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 
& Co. 


THE authoress gives more than she promises in the title, 
for she takes us not only to Bayreuth and Franconian 
Switzerland, but also to Eisenach, Cassel, and Eckern- 
forde. The best part of the book—which we may 
characterise as being written in the familiar letter style— 
is that treating of Franconian Switzerland. It does good 
service in pointing out a delightful and as yet little-known 
ground for tourists. Several chapters are devoted to 
Bayreuth and its surroundings, one to Parséfa/, and one 
to Tristan und Isolde, at performances of which music- 
dramas she was present. In her descriptions of these 
performances the authoress confines herself to the story, 
acting, and scenic accessories. We commend her reti- 
cence, and think that total abstinence from musical 
criticism would have been still more commendable. The 
reader will gather our reason from the following quota- 
tion :-—“* Wagner enjoyed the great advantage of composing 
the music to his own libretto. His theory consists of 
making a succession of harmonies, seldom or [if?] ever 
breaking into a cadence.” 


The Lord Retgneth (Psalm XCII.), set to music by 
ROBERT PARKER PAINE. London : Novello, Ewer, 
& Co. 


THERE are here and there details which annoy us—for 
instance, the false relation on page 6, last line, bar 2; 
and the entrance of the answer, or rather, the counterpoint 
to it, on page 24, line 2, bars 2 and 3—but on the whole 
we can say that the composition, though without marks 
of originality, shows musical talent and estimable striving. 
We doubt, however, whether the fugal theme of the last 
chorus corresponds in grandeur and dignity with the 
theme of the words. 
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Concerts. 


—e— 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


WITH the second and last appearance of diminutive 
Master Joseph Hofmann, St. James’s Hall subsided into 
its normal aspect at these concerts, exhibiting a painful 
proportion of empty seats, whilst on the two “ Hofmann” 
nights every inch of ground was taken up by a closely- 
packed audience—surely not a comforting reflection, as 
far as ves musica in this country is concerned, in that 
even the “classical” habitués of these concerts will flock 
to the performances of a lad in “knickers” whilst showing 
but languid interest in the sublimest creations of musical 
art interpreted by eminent artists. 

To give a detailed list of the works performed during 
the past month, being generally of a familiar character, 
would be waste of time and space. Enough to add, that 
that accomplished performer Mlle. Janotha and Mr. 
Charles Hallé succeeded Master Hofmann at the piano, 
whilst the “strings” remained in the hands of Madame 
Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, L. Straus, Hollander, and 
Piatti. That an occasional change also in the latter, 
especially the first violin, however excellent, would add 
to the interest of these performances there can hardly be 
any doubt, just as few amateurs would care even for 
Anton Rubinstein or Madame Schumann at the piano at 
every concert. “Varietas delectat.” 

Among the vocalists who appeared a marked and well- 
deserved success was observed by Miss Marguerite Hall, 
who, being gifted with a fresh, flexible, sympathetic, and 
well-cultivated voice, in addition to a winning presence, 
gave an artistic rendering of “Lieder” by Schubert, 
Kjerulf, and Mary Carmichael. Her excellent German 
pronunciation likewise deserves special commendation. 
Indeed, rarely has a vocal “ debutante ” created so favour- 
able an impression at these concerts. 





LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


OF the second series of the London Symphony Concerts 
two have been given, furnishing abundant evidence that 
the conspicuous artistic success of last year’s initial 
campaign is again the steadfast aim of the present 
season. For the orchestra is fully up to its previous 
standard, whilst Herr Georg Henschel knows, like very 
few conductors known to London audiences, how to 
handle the forces under his baton to the utmost possible 
effect, and to impart a spirit and a finish of light and 
shade to the performance only too-rarely met with at our 
orchestral concerts. 

In spite of these points of excellence, which should by 
this time have secured general recognition, and notwith- 
standing the absence of any rival concerts of the kind, 
as well as the almost exclusively popular character of 
the works performed thus far, St. James’s Hall was by no 
means full. Hence the question whether instrumental 
music is a matter of genuine art worship or a thing of 
fashion with our amateurs, can, under the circumstances, 
receive only one obvious answer. 

The selection of orchestral works included overtures 
to Euryanthe, Tannhduser, and Mendelssohn’s primitive 
Camacho’s Wedding, Beethoven’s C minor “ Symphony,” 
and Schubert’s unfinished masterpiece in B minor ; 
Liszt’s sensuous and magnificently scored “ Preludes,” 
R. Wagner’s sketchy “Traéume,” and, as the only 
novelty, two characteristic melodies by Grieg, Op. 34. 
Frau Norman-Néruda repeated the striking success 
achieved at her own concert last summer with Beethoven’s 





great violin concerto, and sung “Adagio in E,” by 
Mozart, on her fascinating instrument, as a rightful 
substitute for a vocal performance at the second concert, 
whilst Mr. Santley introduced a “Scena” from Glinka’s 
Russlan and Ludmila at the first. The next concert will 
present R. Wagner’s early symphony in C, for the first 
time in this country. 





“SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.” 


THE Piece de résistance of the “ Sacred Harmonic Society’s” 
first concert of the season was Signor Bottesini’s Garden 
of Olivet, originally brought out at the Norwich Festival 
in October last. The composer, who is the admiration of 
the musical world as a phenomenal performer on the 
double bass, for which he has written some excellent 
music, unfortunately cannot be complimented on an 
equal artistic success with regard to his more ambitious 
effort under notice. Not that the cantata is destitute of 
merit, the writing both for the voices and the orchestra 
being distinguished by the handling of a skilful and ex- 
perienced musician, as well as by a flow of tunefulness, 
which is conspicuous by its absence from many similar 
works of the present day. Unhappily, the character of 
this melodic invention is on the whole but little above the 
level of the trite and commonplace. Indeed, to infer the 
exalted sublimity of the subject-matter from the music 
would, for anyone not acquainted with the text, be im- 
possible. To single out a few instances: nothing can 
surely be more miserably inadequate than the opening 
portion, of the cantata descriptive of the agony of the 
Saviour. Again, the first duet for soprano and tenor, 
“Fear thou not,” although effective enough and repeated 
on the present occasion, might far more fittingly stand in 
a second-rate Italian opera, whilst the music to “The 
Angel of the Lord” seems suited to the female attendants 
of the typical stage princess much rather than to a chorus 
of angels. It must be admitted, however, that the work 
gains, as it proceeds, both in dignity and intensity of ex- 
pression, the second part being almost in every respect 
incomparably superior to the first. As the best number 
in the score may perhaps be named the very charming 
contralto air, “ Deliver me, O my God,” which should 
become a general favourite in the concert and drawing 
room. Scarcely less excellent is the second very original, 
almost unaccompanied duet for soprano and tenor, “I, 
the Lord, have called thee,” both morceaux being as 
refined and devotional in character as they are melodious 
and effective. Other points of excellence and no incon- 
siderable dramatic expression are found scattered about 
the work, which is brought to a fitting climax by a really 
striking and powerful chorus. 

That the popular success of the cantata (which was 
undoubted) was in a very large measure due to the mag- 
nificent singing of the soloists—Miss Annie Marriott, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley—is 
beyond question, towards which result chorus and band 
also zealously co-operated under the composer’s ddéon. 

The cantata was succeeded by Mr. W. G. Cusins’ 
Royal Jubilee Cantata, conducted likewise by the com- 
poser in person, a work of small dimensions, consisting 
of only five short numbers, but nevertheless, or perhaps 
partly on that account, a “Jzece doccasion” of great 
merit, being distinguished by freshness and loftiness of 
expression, combined with a wealth of polyphony and bold 
yet natural transitions, which produce a charming effect. 
As in the cantata, Miss Annie Marriott and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd’s delightfully clear and resonant voices and fine 
style gave splendid effect to the music respectively allotted 
to their share. Mendelssohn’s cautata, Lauda Sion, being 
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written after a conventional pattern, without any particu- 
lar prompting from within, and which was ably conducted 
by Mr. W. H. Cummings, could well have been spared 
from a rather lengthy concert. So, at least, probably 
thought the chorus singers, whose powers had been 
sufficiently taxed by the very exacting music which pre- 
ceded the Lauda Sion. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


THREE concerts have been given here since our last issue ; 
that on the 3rd being influenced by the deaths, so nearly 
coincident, of Madame Lind-Goldschmidt and Sir George 
Alexander Macfarren. In their honour, and at the 
request of the Prince of Wales, Sterndale Bennett’s 
quartet from the Woman of Samaria, “God is a Spirit,” 
and Handel’s “I know that my Redeemer liveth” were 
sung, the latter by Miss Julia Albu, a pupil of the.deceased 
lady. Sir George Grove, in a little speech delivered with 
evident feeling, referred to the loss sustained, to the 
merits of the deceased, and to the lessons conveyed by 
their characteristic qualities. 

Performances, in which promise was more conspicuous 
than achievement, were given of Schumann’s string quartet 
in A minor, and Beethoven’s Trio in D for piano and 
strings (Op. 70, No. 1). Both were a little deficient 
in “inwardness.” Instead of feeling the composer’s 
intention and then uttering it as though his language 
were their own, the young people rather added the “ ex- 
pression” from the outside in a careful sort of way. A 
sonata composed by Mr. Edmondstoune Duncan was well 
played by Mr. M. Barton. The first movement of this 
work is an excellent example of talent directed by earnest 
effort, and is distinguished, as indeed are also the two 
remaining movements, by a total absence of triviality. 
A very young lady, Miss Mary Beauchamp, bore herself 
bravely in Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in F major for organ. 

The next concert, an “extra,” was given in memory of 
Sir G. Macfarren. A MS. string quartet (composed in 
1878) ; two songs with violin ods4gato, “ Pack clouds 
away,” and “The widow bird ;” and the quintet in G minor 
for piano and strings, afforded examples of the late 
composer’s skill ; and Beethoven’s magnificent quartet in 
F minor (Op. 95) was selected as fitly typifying salient 
points of his individuality. 

On the 17th was presented, probably for the first time 
in England, Beethoven’s string quintet (Op. 104) arranged, 
it will be remembered, by the composer from his piano 
trio (Op. 1, No. 3) in C minor. The last movement 
especially seemed to gain by the change, but it would 
almost be necessary to hear the two forms of the work on 
the same day to accurately weigh their claims. In 
Mendelssohn’s Caprice in A minor Miss Augusta Spiller 
made a very favourable impression, her touch especially 
being admired ; and another Azanzste, Miss Ethel Sharpe, 
gave an excellent rendering of Beethoven’s “Sonata quasi 
Fantasia” in E flat (Op. 27). The remaining items were 
an interesting Sonata for Organ composed and played by 
Mr. T. T. Noble; a good performance of Rheinberger’s 
piano quartet in E flat; songs, given by Miss Emily 
Squire ; and a viola solo by Mr. Kreuz. The quintet was 
entrusted to Messrs. J. Sutcliffe, W. Sutcliffe, E. Kreuz, 
A. Hobday, and A. Blagrove; the quartet to Messrs. 
Holden White, P. Sharman, Hobday, and T. Werge. J 

2 Daa abe 


GERMAN REED ENTERTAINMENT. 


“MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S entertainment” at 
St. George’s Ha’l has quite kept pace with the times. 
Its comedy may have broadened somewhat since the days 








when Mrs. German Reed, then Miss Horton, was its 
“bright particular star” and one of London’s principal 
attractions. But the entertainment was never more taste- 
ful, amusing, and lively than at present. It has, moreover, 
the great merit of being entirely free from vulgarity. 
“Tally-ho!” the new first part, written by Mr. T. 
Malcolm Watson, with music by Mr. A. J. Caldicott, 
seems to have exactly hit the taste of St. George’s Hall 
habitués. The music, though light, is by no means 
commonplace. Mr. Corney Grain has ample scope for 
the display of his unique talent in the characteristic after- 
piece “So Quiet.” 








Musical Potes. 


——e—— 


WE are glad to learn that Messrs. Hirschmann and 
Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, have successfully carried out 
an excellent series of daz/y Concerts and Pianoforte 
Recitals at the Newcastle Jubilee Exhibition. In ali 
148 performances were given, at which more than 1,000 
different works were played. 

A SUITE for strings by Captain A. S. Beaumont, of South 
Norwood, was performed by a band of thirty amateurs 
at the Public Hall, South Norwood, on November 4th, 
and met with a very cordial reception. 

Mr. A. G. LEIGH, Professor of Music and Organist of 
St. George’s Church, Chorley, Lancashire, has been 
unanimously elected Mayor by the Town Council of that 
borough. 

Miss AGATHE GRONDAHL, one of the best pianists in 
Scandinavia, intends visiting England this month. 
Another eminent Scandinavian pianiste, Miss Ingeborg 
Richard, will also be in London during the season, 


THE first Dresden Philharmonic Concert of the present 
season took place on Nov. gth, under the conductorship 
of Herr Jean Louis Nicodé. The programme was 
highly interesting. It included Raff’s ‘“ Lenore Sym- 
phony,” . Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto, and Bizet’s 
Suite “Roma.” The Dresden papers speak in the 
highest terms of Herr Nicodé’s conducting, 


BESIDES the pianoforte concerto entitled A/alédiction, 
there has been found among Liszt’s manuscripts a piano- 
forte concerto in F major, and an oratorio, Zhe Four 
Seasons. All these compositions are works of his youth 
or early manhood. 

MME. MATHILDE MALLINGER leaves opera for the 
drama. She will make her désut as an actress at the 
KGnigstiidtisches Theater (Berlin) on the 2nd of January. 


MLLE. KLEEBERG has made a successful appearance 
at Berlin, where also Miss Fanny Davies made a very 
good impression, although Herr Otto Lessmann thinks 
that there is too much imitation of Mme. Schumann in 
her playing. 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been set on foot for founding a 
scholarship, at the Royal Acadeiny of Music, in memory 
of the late Sir G. A. Macfarren. Subscriptions may be 
forwarded to Mr. Baker, Willersley House, Wellington 
Road, Old Charlton. 

THE much-talked-of celebrations at the Paris Opéra have 
failed to come up to the expectations that had been 
raised. To begin with the later of the two, the 5ooth 
performance of Gounod’s Faust on November 4, was 
barren of all artistic interest, with the exception of the 
circumstance that the composer himself conducted. Of 
course there were flowers, acclamations, and embracings 
in plenty. There was also an ivory dd¢on with massive 
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golden handle presented by the directors, but the inter- 
pretation, which on such an occasion ought to have been 
superexcellent, was mediocre. The verses which Barbier 
had written in honour of the composer were not spoken, 
as the composer did not feel comfortable about this 
matter. He rightly thought it was one thing to address 
fulsome praise to a bust, and another thing to address it 
to a livmg man. With regard to this performance we 
have yet to add that it was the S5ooth at the Opéra, but 
that 337 had previously taken place at the Opéra-Lyrique, 
the first of them on March 19th, 1859. 


Ir the celebration on the 4th of November was un- 
worthy of the occasion, that on the 29th of October, the 
centenary of the first performance of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanut, was still more so. In fact, there is not a real 
connoisseur, not an authoritative critic in Paris, who is not 
indignant at the disrespect shown to the divine master 
and his art by the directors of the premidre scene de la 
France. Instead of giving a model performance, they 
gave “an amiable parody of the masterwork” ; it was a 
Don Giovanni “cut short here, lengthened there, and a 
little disarranged everywhere, by Castil Blaze, in accord- 
ance moreover with the traditions of the house.” The 
rendering of the work was “dull and monotonous, nay, 
even without sufficient respect for time and rhythm,” 
lightness and elegance being absent throughout, more 
especially in the secco recitatives, which may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that “the Meyerbeer repertory 
has given the singers a certain dramatic heaviness 
{lourdeur dramatique].” 


SUCH shortcomings could not be made up for by an 
intermezzo, consisting of some verses spoken by M. 
Lassalle, singers, representative of characters from 
Mozart’s operas, surrounding the master’s bust, and a 
march from the Zauberflite; nor by the exhibition in 
the foyer of some autographs and portraits, although 
there were among them several extremely interesting 
items, for instance, the autograph score of Von Giovanni 
(lent by Mme. Viardot), a medallion of Mozart by Ingres 
(lent by Saint-Saéns), a portrait of Mozart by Van Loo 
(lent by M. Le Conte), the autograph pianoforte part of 
the quartet for pianoforte, oboe, clarinet, horn, and 
bassoon (lent by M. X.), an autograph march for two 
violins, viola, violoncello, and two horns (lent by Saint- 
Saéns), and an autograph concerto, sonata, and andante 
(lent by the Conservatoire). 


THE publisher Heugel has brought out an edition of 
Don Giovanni (the vocal score), revised and corrected 
after the original orchestral score of Mozart, with the 
Italian words of Da Ponte and a French translation. 


INVITED by the editor of the Parzs z//ustré,a number 
of distinguished French musicians have given their 
opinion of Mozart. Here are three specimens :— 

“Mozart, the most perfect of all musicians! The music, 
the same.”—CH. GOUNOD. 

“No more than three or four 
Mozart in the face. 
him.”—E. REYER. 

“I was five years old when a friend of my family made 
me a present of the orchestral score of Dox Giovanni. I 
have been fed on this masterpiece ; hence, no doubt, the 
cult which I have preserved for Mozart, in spite of the 
storms which have upset the musical world.’—SAINT- 
SAENS. 


THE Opéra-Comique flourishes in its temporary home 
in the Place du Chatelet, although it confines itself to the 
commonplaces of its repertory. But just the oldest and 
most hackneyed operas attract the largest audiences. 


musicians can look 
The others must bow down before 





The fact is, it has now found to a great extent a new 
public. 

THE three-act comic opera La Fiancie des Vers- 
Poteaux, with its amusing libretto by Maurice Ordonneau 
and pretty music by Edmond Audran, has been found 
acceptable by the frequenters of the Théatres des Menus- 
Plaisirs. 

DAUDET’s L’Arlésienne with Bizet’s charming music 
has proved so great a success at the Odéon that the 
director is not likely to regret the resumption of the 
play. Last season Colonne wielded the d#ov, this 
season it is wielded by Lamoureux. 


AFTER the good reception which Schumann’s AZunfre! 
got last year, Colonne has this year brought forward the 
composer’s Paradise and the Peri. Mme. Krauss inter- 
preted the principal part. 

AMBROISE THOMAS is very busy with the ballet La 
Tempéte, but has not yet set to work on the opera C7rcé. 


SAINT-SAENS is going to retire to Spain, if he has not 
done so already, in order to devote himself undisturbed 
to the composition of Benvenuto Cellint. 


THE Société des Compositeurs de musique adopted at 
its last meeting a report recommending the organisation 
of annual courses of concerts and conferences, four of 
each, to be held during the months of January, February, 
March, and April. 

ON November 25th was opened at Paris an inter- 
national exhibition of preventives of fire and means for 
extinguishing fires in theatres. It will remain open till 
the end of the year. 

WE have already informed our readers of the promised 
production of Wagner’s Svegfried at Brussels. The diffi- 
culty with which the directors of the Théatre de la 
Monnaie have to contend is that of finding a tenor suitable 
for the principal part. Their own tenor, M. Engel, is 
neither heroic in voice nor figure; and M. Van Dyck, 
to whom they have applied, is engaged for Bayreuth, 
and, moreover, asks 1,000 francs (£40) per night and a 
guarantee of 20 performances. 


THE first of the concerts organised by Francois 
Servais took place at the Eden Théiatre, Brussels, on the 
27th of November. 


STERN’S Choral Society at Berlin commemorated on 
November 4 Mendelssohn’s death by a performance of 
the master’s 42nd Psalm and Mozart’s Reguéem. 

THE second Giirzenich concert at Cologne, under 
Wiillner’s conductorship, offered an exceedingly in- 
teresting programme: Wagner’s symphony and Berlioz’s 
Reqguient. 

THE Italian composer Spiro Samara’s opera /Vlora 
Mirabilis was performed at Cologne on November 7. 
The second act pleased less than the other two. Flow- 
ing melodiousness, rather than characteristic expressive- 
ness, distinguished the music. 


FROM Bayreuth we learn that the Parsifal perform- 
ances, conducted by Levi of Munich, will take place 
every Sunday and Wednesday from July 22 to August 19 ; 
and the A/ezstersinger performances, conducted by Mottl 
of Karlsruhe, every Monday and Thursday. 


THE Russian composer Tschaikowsky intends to give 
a series of concerts of his own compositions in February 
in Germany and some neighbouring countries, and in 
March in France. Hewill bring to a hearing a Serenade 
or Suite for orchestra, the symphonic poem Francesca 
da Rimini, songs, and a new unpublished composition 
entitled Mozartiana., 
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RUBINSTEIN, who had already transformed for the 
stage his oratorios Paradise Lost and The Tower of 
Babel, has now published, through Bartholf Senff, of 
Leipzig, the first half of A/oses, a spiritual opera in eight 
tableaux. The libretto is by H. Mosenthal. 

THE worthiest celebration of the centenary of the first 
representation of Voz Giovanni took place at Prague. 
On Prague there lay, indeed, more especially the duty of 
celebrating the event, for there it was that the master- 
piece was first put on the stage on October 29, 1787. 
Angelo Neumann, the director of the German Opera, 
rose to the occasion, for he not only gave on October 30 a 
performance of the work in German, but also one in Italian 
on October 29. The Italian Don Giovanni was Padilla. 
With the exception of him, the Italian and German casts 
were identical. At the Czech Opera there was likewise a 
performance of Dox Giovanni. Besides various singing, 
speechifying, and processioning by Czechs and Germans, 
we have yet to record the unveiling of a commemorative 
tablet at the house in the Kohlmarkt where Mozart lived 
in 1787. 

Ir is impossible to enumerate all the Don Giovanni 
celebrations in Germany. They consisted, for the most 
part, of single performances of the masterpiece ; in some 
cases of performances of a cycle of Mozart’s dramatic 
works. A performance of Doz Giovanni, under Biilow’s 
direction, at Hamburg, is highly spoken of. 

GOLDMARK has finished a symphony, which will be 
brought to a hearing in the course of the season at 
Dresden. 

EDMUND KRETSCHMER’S new four-act romantic opera 
Schon Rothtraut (the libretto by J. Balz), although warmly 
received at Dresden on November 5, seems, nevertheless, 
to have had no more than a succes a’estime. 

THE German school of violin-making (of which we 
spoke some time ago) was opened at Schwerin on the 
1st of November by the Minister Herr von Biilow. The 
director is Otto Schiinemann. 

WEBER'S Die drei Pintos, completed by Mahler, will 
be produced at Leipzig in January. 

DELDEVEZ, the late conductor of the Paris Conserva- 
toire concerts, has published a book entitled Za Socdété 
des Concerts, 1860-1885, which is a continuation of A. 
Elwart’s Histoire de la Soctété des Concerts. 

AT the Berlin Friedrich-Wilhelmstiidtische Theater a 
new operetta, Die Lieder des Mirza Schaffy (the some. 
what meagre libretto by Emil Pohl; the pleasing, if not 
original, music by Louis Roth), was successfully pro- 
duced. 

A. WHEELOCK THAYER, the Beethoven biographer, 
who is hard at work on the fourth volume of his great 
opus, celebrated on October 22 his seventieth birthday. 

At Milan (Teatro dal Verme) was successfully per- 
formed J// Conte di Gleichen, by Salvatore Auteri-Man- 
zocchi; at Rome the operettas Fischi per Fischi, by 
Pascucci, and Sposimate per me, by Mascotti. 

M. LAMOUREUX was mulcted in a fine of 10,000 francs 
for not giving at the Eden Théatre the concerts he had 

‘ engaged to give; but the Court decided that in/discon- 
tinuing the Lohengrin performances he yielded to a force 
majeure, 

HERR MANDYCZEWSKI, now librarian of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, has undertaken the completion 
of his predecessor C. F. Pohl’s biography of Haydn, a task 
which the author entrusted to him. 

THE Hungarian violinist Reményi is said to have 
perished, together with his zfresarzo, in a storm on the 
coast of Australia, or, as others say, on the coast of 
Madagascar. 





AT Rieti died, on October 18, the composer Matteo 
Salvi. His first operas were produced at Vienna (in 
1843 and 1847). He is said to have also completed the 
instrumentation of Donizetti’s last opera, // Duca @’ Alba. 


ON October 29 died, in his seventy-first year, Johann 


August André, the head of the Offenbach publishing firm, 
Johann / André. 





—NOVELTIES published 





DITION PETERS. 
December rst, 1887. 


Sole Agents : 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. 


W. CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 


ETUDE DE LA VELOCITE. 
Complete ... 
In 4 Books 

L'ART DE DELIE R LES DOIGTS. 


Complete .. one 
In 6 Books we rs sv 


No. 
2411 
2406a—d 

Op. 740. 
2412 
2408a—f 


Op. 299. 


each 


e ach 


On the 1st of January will appear— 
Erster Lehrmeister, Op. 599. 
100 Uebungsstiicke, Op. 139. 
125 Passageniibungen, Op. 261. 
160 kurze Uebungen, Op. 821. 
Vorschule d. Fingerfertigk., Op. 636. 
40 tiigliche Uebungen, Op. 337. 
Schule des Virtuosen, Op. 365. 


2402 
2403 
2404 
2405 
2407 
2409 
2410 


Sole Agents for Great Britain and: Ireland : 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 


1, Foubert's Place (opposite Conduit Street), London, W. 

(ere POPULAR PIANOFORTE 

TUTOR, 

Part I, The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-fingered Exercises, 
The Scales, 6 Melodious and Rasy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor. 

Parr II. Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, 
F major and b minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and & major, and 
D minor. 

Part III. Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor 
scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 

80 Folio Pages. Complete, Price ss. 


AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place a Conduit Street), W., London. 





V0 IN (Jacosus STAINER, ex ABsaM, £643) tee 


SALE. In good preservation, and guaranteed to be genuine. Can 
be seen at 86, Howgute Street. 


IANOFORTE pm SALE. A sinauind, in 


good condition. Price £30. Address, ‘‘ Omega,” 36, Newgate 
Street, E.C. 








NEW ORGAN PIECE FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Just Published. 
HRISTMAS PASTORALE in A major. By 


W.T. BEST. See the Organ Journal “Cecilia,” Book 37, Augener’s 
Edition, No. 8737; Net 1s. 





Messrs. AUGENER & CO. beg once more to point 
out that their Sole Addresses are :— 
City: 86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
West End: 1, FOUBERT’S PLACE 
(Opposite Conduit Street), W 
All Communications should be addressed as above. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders should. be crossed 
- teamed Bank of London.” 
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THE TECHNICON. 


Stronely recommended for use in Schools, as it effects a great 
saving in the Wear and Tear of Pianos. 


RONOUNCED by Eminent Musicians of Europe 


and America to be the best Invention ever produced for Piano 
Players. Pianists have long felt the want of a quicker and less monotonous 
method of developing the hand for the necessities of piano-playing than by 
the Piano alone. ‘Tue Tecunicon” has proved capable of saving a con- 
siderable amount of time in acquiring strength and independence of mus- 
cular action, as well as the development of every fundamental quality of 
touch. It will also be found invaluable in saving the wear and tear of the 
pianoforte in practice, and as it is absolutely noiseless in operation, the 
advantage gained by its use will not be overlooked. 

It has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scien- 
tific principles, and reducing the physiological side of pianoforte playing to 
a systematic and intelligible basis, 

This Invention was highly commended by the late Abbé Lisz 


Price £5. 
“THe TEcHNICON” may also be hired at 8s. per month, and purchased 
by 12 monthly payments of 8s, each, or 6 monthly payments of 15s. each. 


10% Discount for Cash. 


In all cases of hire or hire-purchase a preliminary deposit of £2 is 
required, 

Carriage to be paid by the hirer. 
SoLe Acents: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


ONATSBERICHT.—A Monthly List of all 


new Musical Works published in Germany can be had of Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co. Subscription, 1s, per annum, post-iree. Single copies, 1d. 
86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 
vp eo Sol-Fa, 4d4.—Metuven Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Parry WILLIs, 

ondon. 








ALL THE MUSIC FOR THE 


OCAL AND METROPOLITAN EXAMINA- 
] TIONS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, and TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, may 
be obtained of AuGENER & Co., School Department, 86, Newgate St., E.C. 


GCHOOL-PRIZES, CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
ETC. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
bound Volumes suitable for Prizes, Presents, 
publishers— 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place, London. 


of cheap 
etc., to be had gratis of the 





For Detailed List of Novelties in ‘‘ PETERS’ EDITION,” see the 
MONTHLY MusIcaL REcorD for November, 1887. 
AUGENER & CO., Sole Agents, 
86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


| ‘eeiiaieasaiaaash- NOTICE TO TRADE 
CUSTOMERS ABROAD. 

Messrs. Augener and Co. again beg to Notify that Mr. Fr. Hofmeister, of 
Leipzig, has been appointed sole Agent for their Editions in Germany, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium, and they request that all 
‘Trade Orders from these countries may be addressed to him. 


As previously announced at the beginning of the year, Messrs. Augener 
cannot execute orders from England. 
AvuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


A= IMPORTANT AUX MAISONS 
ETRANGERES 

La maison Augener et Cie., de Londres, a donné 2 la maison Friedrich 
Hofmeister, & Leipzig, le dépot exclusif pour le Continent des Editions 
Augener. 

‘Toute commande pour les éditions Augener doit ¢tre adress¢ée 4 la maison 
Friedrich Hofmeister 4 Leipzig. 

Comme déja annoncé au commencement de l'année, Messieurs Augener 
ne peuvent ex¢cuter plus de commandes pour le Continent. 


Aucener & Co., 86, Newgate Street. F.C. 
N EW MUSIC. 


NIELS W. GADE. 

and Pianoforte ee es “6 «se 

Volkstiinze (im Nordischen character) 

Pianoforte .. se es ee os en ee an ee 

JULIUS WEISS. Violin School. Op. 105. English Words. 129 
Folio pages .. we as ee - es ee <a. 
BECKER, ALBERT. Quintet in FE flat, for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, 
Viola, and ’Cello, Op. 42. Score and Parts . Price 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s 

Place (opposite Conduit Street), W. 





Third Sonata, Op. 59, in bp flat. For Violin 


For Violin and 


. N/ Tr D) SCDANTT 
SPLENDID MUSICAL PRESENT. 
Published for the first time in a style worthy of the great 


Composer’s memory, regardless of exfense. 


L. VAN BEETHOVEN'S 


COMPLETE 38 


Pianoforte Sonatas. 


FOLIO EDITION. 


Finely engraved, printed on best stout Paper with wide margins. 
Portrait, and Historical Notes to each Sonata. Newly Revised, 
Fingered, and Edited by 


ProFeEssor E. PAUER. 


Augener’s Edition. 
Nos. ; 
9704—9706. In three Folio volumes (Edition de luxe). 
Artistic Binding in Gold and Colours. 
In best Morocco The set 
In Cloth, gilt sides and edges : 
9701—9703. Three Folio Volumes, in Paper covers, 


Cloth backs. On ordinary paper. 


; The set 
Or per Volume 


2 5 

O 15 

For Review and detailed description of this Edition see the 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for November, 1887, 


AUGENER & CO., 


86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place (opposite 
Conduit Street), W., London. 





(Not connected with any other address.) 
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ELTIES 


| 
N° hah. before 


December 1st, 1887, by le rer Decembre, 

AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate 
1, Foubert's Place, London, W. 
N.B,—Not connected with any other West End address, 


a Publiées avant 


Street, 1¢.C., and 


_ P:ANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BERENS, H. 20 Easy Studies without octaves 
The Newest School of Velocity 
30 Poetical Studies, C 
BRUNNER, C. T. First Lesson in the 
Phrasing.”” 16 Short and Melod:ous 
BUHL, A. Bon Voyage. 
CAMERON, CLAUD. Valse Sentimentale 
8449a-e DANCE-ALBUM. A Collection of popular Modern 
Dances. Vols. I. to V. 6 Dances ineach. Each net 
DORN. LaZingara.... io oe — ove 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. 
20 Morceaux Mélodiques. Op. 140. New Edition, 
singly. English fingering :— 
No. 12. Le Petit Vagabond. (The Little Wanderer) 
14. Chanson de Chasse. (Hunting Song) 
15. Feu follet. (Will-o’-the- _— 
16. Perdue. (Loss) oar 
HENSELT. Nocturne in E flat sn 
PAUER, E, Progressive Pieces from * Training 
School for the Pianoforte.” 
83236 —— Nocturne Album. Vol. II. 


PFEIFFER, G. Op. 77. Gigue dans ‘ genre ancien 


6388 SCHMITT, A. Exercices haute tratoires aux Etudes 
Op; 36, ... net 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 sities. 


BERNARD, FRANCOIS. ‘The Fairy Wreath.” 
series of favourite airs : 
No. 1. Ciascun lo Dice : 
. Il Segreto per Esser Felice .. 
. Weber's Last Waitz.. 
. Dame Blanche 
5. Non Pid Mesta 
. Chorus—Zampa dale 
. March—Masaniello ... "e 
. The Duke of Reichstadt’s Waltz... 
. Il Barbiere ‘ oe 
. Air--Zampa ... 
. The Sailors’ Chorus (Gustave) 
BUHL, A. ‘‘ Bon Voyage.” Galop de Salon. 
8640 VOLKMANN. Op. 11. Images Musicales. 
Picture Book. (Oblong) 


ORGAN. 
CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
Styles. Edited by W. T. Best. 
8735 Book XXXVI. Capriccio alla Sonata, Fumagalli, 
and Variations on an Original Theme (A flat major). 
A. Hesse : net 
5837 Book XXXVII. Fugue (Art of F ugue). “Bach, Varia- 
tions on an original ‘Theme (A major) Ad. Hesse, 
Christmas Pastorale, W. ‘T. Best . net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
86792, 6 Operatic Album. 2 Books ... each, net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
PART SONGS. 


SHARPE, HERBERT F. Songs by the Sea. 
3 Female Voices :— 
No. 12. Sailing Home 
SHARPE, HERBERT F. 
Female Voices :— 
No. 9. Scented Zephyrs 
10. The Bats 


; Edition 

ber 
net 
net 
net 
‘* Art of 
Studies 


Galop de Salon, Op. 7o 


6060 


Gistle. 


Album pour la Jeunesse, 


net 


A 


Op. 70 


Musical 
net 


For 


12 Two-Part Songs for 


OUVEAUTES 


1837, chez 


(opposite Conduit Street). 


° 


ob Nw 


5 - 
2 
¥ 
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2 
2 
2 
I 
* hae 


6 
6 


55 — each from Is to J find 6 


3 


I 
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ca 
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Vocal Music —(Continued)— 
SONGS, 
ARMSTRONG. Royal Heather. 
a LUIGI. The Sister of Charity 
KIEL, Ave Maria, for Voice, with Piano or e Orga: nn 
tse nt. In Des, in Fas. , 
LABLACHE, F. The Buccaneer (Sung by Santley) 
MECATTI, E.  ‘‘ How oft I think of thee” 
VERDI, G. ‘Thou art the star, Romance from La a 


Traviata 
AUGENER & Co.,, London: 
Addresses :—86, Newgate Street (Chief Office); 1, Foubert’s Place, 
opposite Conduit Street, W. (West End ‘Trade Departmeat). 
Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


N.B.—All orders to be directed asabove. Noconnection with 
any other address, 


Sole 





ESSRS. AUGENER invite Subscriptions for 

the New Edition of the Fuli Orchestral Scores of RICHARD 
WAGNER’S “LOHENGRIN” and “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE,” 
now being published by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel. Each work will be 
issued in 12 Parts atres. each, 1st Part ready, Subscriptions now received. 


AUGE NER  & CO., 86, Newgate St., E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


EW and COMPLETE EDITION of the World- 


famed WALTZES by JOHANN STRAUSS. (Edited a 
son, Johann Strauss.) 


150 Waltzes, in 25 Parts each, net 
1st and 2nd Parts now ready. Subscriptions received. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place 
_ (opposite Conduit Street), W. 
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“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by a 
Postal Union (Europe and America) 2 6 
Australia and Foreign Colonies 3 0 
The Number of the “ Monthly Musical Record” 
is6,000 per month. This canbe verified at CASSELL 
& Company’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Lill. 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
is as follows :— 


eee 


Per Pace 

8 IN. BY3. oe 
4IN. BY3. oe 

2IN. BY 3. oe + oe oo + 
TIN. BY3 oe 


45 0 
2 16 
I 10 
o 16 

° . o9 

Smaller iiacinin at the rate - 1s. per line. 


Advertisements referring to musical matters are accepted only as far as 
there is room, or ifthe character of the advertisement admits of its publica- 
tion in the “‘ MonrHty Musica Recorp.” 


OUND VOLUMES of the “MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD” for 1887 will be ready on December roth, 


CONTENTS. 





PAGE 


By Fr. Niecks, 
By J. Verey. 


265. CARL MaRIA von WEBER. 
268. OpeRATIC First NIGHTS. 
269. SCHUBERTIANA. 

270. Lorenzo Da PONTE. 


271-273. OstTuary:—JENNY Linp-Gotpscumipr; Sir G. A, Mac- 
FARREN. 


273. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR MATERIAL. 
(Continued.) 

274 Our Music Paces. Cart Reinecke’s ‘CuristMas CAROL,” 

279. ForEIGN CORRESPONDENCE. Music 1n Leirzic AND Vienna; Max 
Paver IN GERMANY. 

281-286. Reviews, CONCERTS, AND Musicat NortEs, 


By E. Paver. 
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